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OFFICE suit. 1.cO1 HUGH, BAMBER, to, as ‘Basa Savas, Miascire 5. 
F says :—‘ ve now t Sal Repal or two years..| | hy 
og Se ee I have much pleasure in stating that I have found it the most} #[% 
“UNDER CesT PRIGE" === agreeable in taste of all Salines, and a certain cure for bilious head-} 
2 ache and furred tongue, from whatever cause arising.” 
NEW PROSPECTUS AT THE. 


de It develops Ozone—the rinciple of ife—will clean#é the mouth, clear]. < ff 
Chief omee, 63, Threndneadie: Sts L een &.C. ithe throat, and: sweeten He breath, and corrects all impurities arising 
: a 2 SEE Soe ‘anager. from errors in diet. 


i It prevents, and instantly relieves, INDIGESTION, FLATULENCE, 
sg mae: “HEARTBURS, “ACIDITY, PuLEITATION, 


Bottles, 2s. 9d., of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable from a th 
: | the nearest, a Postal Order Jor 23. 9d. to the Manager, GALT REGAL 
WORKS, LI VERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. | 
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relief is eure, - 


FREE eu ws 
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eparation of Cocos ise ra : 
‘Gelightful bs sets leer Jpnakene a "| 


PRIZE __ Diploma of Honoar, Highest iy 
A8u MEDALS. |" Edinboro’, 1800.” 


TO SEOURE THIS” 
ART#OLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
CONOENTRATED. COCOA. 


DIPLOMA OF HON YOUR (HIGHEST POS E AWARD) E EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890. 
Price from . 700,000 Singer's Machines Sold Annually. 
£4 4s, Ih Caution.—As all our Machines 
1 ~', Discount for Cash 


\. bear our Trade Name 
on ON HIRE at “ SINGER” 
WFEKLY OR -MONTHLY RATES S EW [ i GQ on the Arm, buy none with- 
wit out it. 
vazeme \__ MACHINES. 
100 Singer’s Machines Sold Annually. 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 


PRICE LIST GRATIS. 
° HEH SING sE WUEAOTURING COMPANY. 
MANAGEMENT FOR a THE “TMITED KINCDOM: 39, FOSTER LANE, CH E, LONDON, E.C. 
oe AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAI AND IRELAND 


a aA Ta grace any g AAG Eee EL can et, Taanca ab Ono ah es DantkEnGat a REFEREE OITEITID e ERE BIER EA TE 
ig Begg hy ent ent, ‘Pearson’ ne Sell’s, 167, F 8 Lond 
communications with referenee to Asvertialig ee n of m men Deere it, 8 eekly,” 8, 167, Floet Street, London, E.C, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS. ¢s,0¢, ver agro. Semple wine stay Linen 
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diapntable. - 
eye free samples. 


ugh togay they sometimes fail. 
every aystem in the world is con- 


denined. 

They are of human produce and therefore fahible. 

ta are :— 

peel nen diseases of thé bloud and ekfe in 
the majority of instances * Undoubtedly they do. 

Do they confer relief, assuage pain, and benefit 
the genegal health, even when they dp mot cure? 
Invariably, yes. : : V- ‘ 

Do they by antiseptic influence in the blood ward 
off fevers, cholera, sm@ll-pox, and. most, if not all, 
other infections and contagious ) They do. 

Do they undo the effect of a chill or congestion, 
by bringing abons a normal condition of ealth ? 
Yes, they foosen and disperse the congestidn. 

Do they permeste the blood asepticaly so that 
bacilli‘and germs cannot multiply and the growth 
of disease is checked? Yes, they do. 

Do they act as & natural, healthy laxative, 
rendering them especially valuable to worren and 
children, and to nren of sedentary habits of life or. 
business? Yes, by tonie action only. : 

Do they free the inner skin pores and intricacies 
from taint, Hale | off eruptions and improving 
the complexion? They do. : 

Do they frequently sueceed when other much 


do. 

. Should they be despised ciprggraioos simple ? 
Remember the simple ‘constant g of a drop 

“ef water will wear away the hardest stone. 
Is their property of positive safety to be dis- 
ed ? nat forget they have no cumulative 

power of injury. 

Does their palatable taste render them pre- 


like them. 

Are they the best of all blood purifiers and the 
most valuable of all spring cleansing medicines? 
Yes, they are. 


TEST THEM 
FREE of cHAR 


A big business built up on free samples. 


The sales of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets afford the most convincing proof of their merits, taken! They will be gent you gratis and post.frée on applicatiom-. Name 


in conjunction with the methods by which the sale has been built up. 


Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are put up in packets, price Is. I4¢l. (post free 1s. 3d.), and for sale by Chemists and Medicing Ye 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. 11, LUDGATE SQ AF 


Gent's Four-fold all-pure Linen Collars, 4e. 6d. and THE SWEET PA 


each, LEN NER NAPKINS, 48. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
Trish Damask Table Cloth. satitte83"Rup'ientncd‘? yarie wider tata 


per yard HUCKABACK TOWELS, $s. 6d. per 


dozen. 
IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Ladies’ Size, 2s. 3d. per dozen; Hensstitched, 2s. 11d. per dozen; Vents Stze, 3s. 6d. per 
. dozen ; Hemstiteh, 4s. lid. per dozen. 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, beautifully embroidered by the Irish Peasant Girls, 1s. per dosen, 


Trish: Tweed: cigns Sort. Sanicrsmed tor geenaty. Sorsbilttps ant ie, Or 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE TO ALL PARTS. All Parcels over 108. sent 
‘ Carriage Paid. 4 


WHY BE ILL! WHY TAKE PHYSIC1! 


‘ne noe mamas. Vol I. For noel Order for ath 2. ‘ore sn on the 
Te on, eas, Eczo! Blackheads and Pimples, Nervousness, 
Coughs and Chest Com ta, eas, Itch, Thread, Bouad, and Tape Worms, te. er 
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ments, -Cautiop!: 
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PEARBONS 


more powerful and complex medicines fail ? They | 


eminently a family medicine? Yes, for neither day seeing ‘‘something attempted and something | 


i ins , and child done,” until samples of Frazer's S Tablets. } 
mind nor stomach rebels against them and children havp to every fame, in : Ta o¢" 
And let us tell you that Brest e¥pente . . 

outlay to“ make thet Known, “| 
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Manufactory, 106, Praed 8t., London, W. 
SS ED 


WIT® EVERY 6d. AND ls. BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GOLD 
‘MEDAL MARKING INK, 
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purchased the ownership in ¢hem dn. the - 10a dey 
Pe i aergtt 1889. ys sale then ny 5 ') 
F sum of money wae pai: th t 
of atin 3g because hen aie w fag fl | 
have great merit.” eS ee 8 
The sale for.the year ending vlan 9, 1890; et 
81,760~paekets, proyed by the purchase of that | 
number of Revenye ps. 
The. sale forthe year ending January :9, 1091, a 
was 412,000 packets, proved also by thé purchase } 
| of that number of Revenue Stamps. 


| Present and future plans. 


With the fear 1891 we are commencing a house 
to house distribution malas. ; Toxti r i Se ie 6 oth: 
of the Tin: Plate rkers in. Kdagelly.4 to, thé a er iF 


$ 


dwellers elsewhere, we are carrying the knowledge 
of Frazer’s Sulphur -Tablete, always on the same 


stern testing lines of letting people judge them b 
the sgmples. And 20 we hope 4s, conbthiie, she 


work is capita 
affording conclusive proof of our own faith in them. 


-- Write for free samples. eeri® Ss: 


Pearson's Weekly. 
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Gite pny other. Lhave trjed several kinds of 
wine fii Nox beer Pagixrget rin’ 
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44 Goid Medals, Diplo: 
MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. 11. For Postal Order for 1s, 24. Contains Articles on the | Menis, - Caution! The 


. 6 the dis: 


Natural Core of Greyness and Baldness, Sleeplessness, Want of Eaecsy, Thianiee, Stostness, all fraudulent imftations. Works, 78, South- : yD . ions and retiey. 


Fevers, Measles, Scarlatina, Whooping Cough, Ringworm, Hypochondria, Bl 


Diarrhw@a, Wad Legs, Tumours, &c. 

MEDICAL ESSAYS. Vol. III. For Postal Order for 1s. 2d. Contains Articles on 
Unsuspected Poisons, How to Grow Tall, to Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memory, to become 
Beautiful and Attractive, &c. Also on the Natural Cure of Stomach Troubles, Flatulence, 
Boils and Carbuncles, Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Wens or Skin Tumours, Hay Fever, Winter 
Cough, Chilbiains, Epilepsy, Diseases Caused by taking Mercury, &c. 


*.* All the above can be got from Dr. T. R. ALLINSON, 4, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square, London, W.. 


CLARK’S GLYCOLA. GLYCOLA SOAP. 


ge Road, London, N 
en and Fencil Case, 
Post free. 


*TCLUB OO. for their 
TUnstrations. 


NEITHER STICKY NOR GREASY. | FOR TOILET, BATH, & NURSERY. H. E. PECK, PISO’S CURE cures all Coughs. 
Pon Guise a, oct guany. gover: | read, outing» Js >|, wow Brldge Strest, London, KC Prive fr 1. of afl Chemists 


Potash. Produces q creamy softening lather 


PRESS OPINIONS. and a velvety feeling after washing. 


“ Queen.’—We prefer it te any other. 
“o , , 
Ladies’ Pictorial.” — Very efficacions, | ed, tablet, 1s. 6d. per box, Post ls. Od. - 

renders the face and hands ao pleasantly soft. Reject, all aaletitates and raciat upon having 

“ Weldon's Journal."—A cleanty, econo. | GLYCOLA & GLYCOLA SOAP. j 
mical, and excellent preparation, for it does! Wholesale Agenta— oo 
what it Reolesies to do, and keeps the skin’ Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon 8t, 
beautifully supple. | May, Roberts, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell Road. 

A 6d. bottle in daily usc lasts 3 months, a 1s. | SOLB MAKER AND PROPRIETOR, 


bottle 9 months. In bottles 6d., 1s., and 26. 6d. | 
from all chemists, or Post free for 9d., 18. 3d., | ° R. ’ 
and 2s. 9d. | THE LABORATORY, CROUCH END, N. 


DESICCATED SOUP—“7OMATO.” |: epet 


THE VALUABLE AND AGREEABLE PROPERTIES OF THE|™”* 
HEALTH-GIVING TOMATO may now be had in the form of a concentrated 
and portable Soup, easily made, constituting a healthful, delicious, and 
economical article of diet. 
3ib., Sd. ; and io metal boxes, containing one doz. packets, each sufficient to 
make a basin of rich soup, 2s. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


novelty. 
in thou 
& Oe., 


WAN 


fee umber with 
to First Hundred 


Proprietors of Edwards’ Desiccated Soups. Sold by all Respectable Grocers, £0. 
Registered Trade Mark, ‘* Desiccated Soup.” 


. KING & CO., LTD.. CAMOM ; ieees, revels Nit be a 
Pope of Bn MONEE STREET, LONDON | eaaney tice tae| THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


Botolph's Street, Colchester. Closed in 
weeks, es 


WATCH CLUBS. 


ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Foremen, Timekeepers, and others should 
write to the CITY OF LONDON WATCH 


Best Terms. Grand Valae. 


er EE 
If the Weather does get’ suit faen’s diame the 
Prevents eod allays all skin irritations. Price Oler& of the Weather. bab omens. 

a Eh TTeet 


| DROPHETESS 


PROPHETESS, 
Or Barometrical badly, whose tress changes culo’ 6 ‘ 
the Weather. When her dress is blue the weather is taining as much of the News of the 
pink wet, when lilac changeable. 


eaves BSurertiep. 


In lever-top canisters of 1lb., 2s. 6d. ; 4lb., 1s. 3d.; E 
Pp ms s. 6d. ; $1b., 1s. 3d. ; ie a Rone RILE GIRL always good value for a Penny. 


Not more than five names can enter with onef Modern Journalism, containing, as it does, more Lite 


. Your Nickel Silver 
name ip Rabber, 7}d. 


PISO’S CURE for fonnum n° ee 
PISO’S CURE cures etheea antBrohohtiie : 


Pleasant 


PISO’S CURE tures Croup ard Whooping Cough; | ae 


new Price List. -1,000 


Agent :—J. TOMLINSON, ‘ CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 
mes wit THE... - eats RAKES 
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PENNY ILLUSTRATE 
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: b eek. as anyone: Ww, f varie'. 
ee bora geen | of Specially-Contributed Articles, and Pictures by nego ee 


ar with 


See 


THE PENNY ILLUSTRATED: PAPER 


has beén recently enlarged ‘and iniproyesl in many ways. It w 

t is now one the page 
’ 4 i matter thi 
wi iheeeae many Penny publications, and, in addition, a number of striki: 
Published tm this p per] Illustrations, : 


TED, 


EVERY:FRIDAY. AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOQKSTALL: | 


All communications with reference to abvertsing proud be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘“ Pearson’s 
u 


hing and Editorial Offices:—Temple Chambers, London, E. 


eek” Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Ain’t we mane to ourselves to be runnin’ two ngs? 
Oh | it made me heart ache whinI paped through the 


er ki out shi 
T longed to be able to make them both warm." 


“Now, piggy,” said she. 
= 168 courtin’ 9’ me, 
Wid his deli tinder allusions to 


OU ; 
So now you musht tell me just hail musht do. 

if I'm to say ‘ yes; shtir the swill wid yer shnout; 
But if I'm to say ‘no,’ you must kape you nose out. 
Now, Larrie, for shame ! to be bribin’'a pig 
Be baseless 

C) @ piggy says ‘yes |’” ans ; 
And that was the courtihip o Larrie O’Dee. ; 

Sea RmEEniemnamiae “acamemmmmmememmemed 


A HEROIC RESOLVE. 


A .iTTLE boy declared a philosophic independence 
and acce eensequences in 80 -fact a 
way last week that it may make a story, even if it is 
not so very funny. His mother d im up in a 
new flannel shirt and sent him to school. The shirt 
irritated his cuticle, or, in other words, he itched. 
When be came home that night he was croas—and very 
cross for so small a boy—and he declared that he and 
the shirt had parted company for ever. The next 
morning, as his mother prepared to dress him for 
school, the boy drow the line at the shirt 

“ No,” said he, “I don’t want to wear that shirt.” 

A brief debate ensued, in which the boy appeared 
to have formed his opinion and to have decided to 
stick to it. The question, when put to the house, was 
carried by the boy, who would not don the shirt. 

“Tf you will not wear it,” said his mother, “I shall 
ou back to bed.” 

Back to bed he went. He got no dinner. After- 
noon came. A neighbour went to see him—his mother 
telling her that she had a bad hoy, ig The boy 
lay there in bed, wide awake, his little cheeks flushed 
daa the situation, but showing no signs of change of 


“Don't you want to go to school?” asked the 
neighbour. 

School!” was the reply; “I shall never go to 
echool again.” 

“Don't you want to?” 

“Yes; but I can’t. I’ve got to stay here.” 

* All your life!” : 

“Yes,” was the reply, “all my life. I shan’t ever 
et up again, prob’ly.” 

What could a mother’s heart do against so philo- 
ophic an acceptance of the termination of a life 
‘ereer as this? What but kiss him at tea time, and go 
end buy the little tunch of pluck some downy shirts 

t would never okie him. 
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THE PARISIAN’S BUSINESS DAY. 


THe first thing that strikes a British business man 
in Paris is the remarkable manner in which French 
i i is the boast of a 
plishes more in the way of deak- 
work in a few hours than his British or American 
cousin does in a day. 
isian certainly believes in the early worm, 
for he is at his desk promptly at eight, sometimes 
earlier. The Cabinet Ministers frequently grant in- 
terviews at six in the morning. At about midday 
comes the most important event in the life of a 
Seale Reais cae As sees merchants live at — 
distance from their offices, meal is generally taken 
at the cercle or club. 

Every Frenchman belongs to a club, and when the 
head of the house leave fe his particular cercle, his 
clerks follow suit to more humble establishments, and 
the office is left to the tender mercies of the porter. 
This breakfast at the olub is a table dhéte affair of 
several courses, and occupies an hour. 

A stroll on the boulevard is next in order, followed 
by a glass at the café, and a perusal of the morning 


TS. 

pte’ three o'clock the clerks come in one by one, 
and by four business is in motion again. At five the 
carriage calls for the head of the house; it is time to 
drive to the Bois. The juniors leave shortly after- 
wards, t who can afford it ing cabs for the 
daily tour to the Cascade, and those less fortunate 
sitting in the open air at one of the numerous cafés on 
the boulevards of Avenue des Champs Elysées, sipping 
their absinthe and watching the carriages go by. The 
business day is finished. 

te 


WINE AT £400,000 A BOTTLE. 


Wine at £400,000 a bottle is a drink that in expense 
would rival the luxurious taste of barbaric splendour, 
when priceless pearls were thrown into the wine cup 
to give s rich flavour to its contents; yet, at this 

resent day, in the city of Bremen just such a costly 
pave may be found. 

In the wonderful wine cellar under the Hotel de 
Ville, in the Rose Apartment, there are twelve cases 
of holy wine, each case inscribed with the name of one, 
of the Apostles. This ancient wine was deposited in. 
its present — place in the year 15%, or 267 years 

o. One case of this wine, consisting of five oxhofts 
of 204 bottles, cost no less a sum than 500 rix-dollars 
in 1624. 

Including the expense of keeping up the cellar, 
interest on the original outlay, and interests upon 
interests, one of these oxhofts would to-day cost 
555,657,640 rix-dollars ; a glass, or the eighth part of a 
bottle,is worth 340,476 rix-dollars, or about £54,476 ; 


per drop | - 
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LARRY 0O’DEE. VALUELESS MONEY. TWO DROPS. 

Now, the Widow Magee Tune isin the United States treasury vault brown | __!t is a bright summer day in the valle 
An O’Dee . wooden box, eight inches long, a wide, and ig ers le wary ee lee nec 
Had two little cottages out on the hteen inches ‘which contains money of together are as they pass away 
With just enough room for two pig-pens between. the nominal value serena tunclend taonennd deep sea to mingle with the millions hens a 
cae widow was yurng xd te low was fair, Tt is not worth a fa The queer thing it | from all sorts of places. Regs Beg Ppy drops: 
With the brightest of eyes and the brownest of hair; | is the manner in which it was collected. Every bit of | ecsped from te Age the hil rocks, vee ame 
And it frequently chanced, when she came in the morn | it came from the dead letter branch of the leony ara mgi aged epee HO oon 
Josh the weal te the pig, Lacey eee 32k ee department. Some portion of it ig coun it, but the an ca veske the tb of dainty ron pelea 
And some of the ears that'he toased from his hand ceubel It-wan peaving iipaay aAOtoN & prank smey eaves too ues of dain benely pager 
In the pen of the widow were certain to land. yearsago. - Pre) Benabpy droge tat long fen © tm _ 

: . The tanks which issued it, and the officers who | bang ovér the mountain-tops and cree pee e) 
One m said he, : signed it, are gone and forgotten. It was all sent over eee) Foes gay and lenghing drops that have 
“Och! Mi Mages, : . to the treasury d ¢ several years back, and the been tumbling over the boulders, in and out of shadow, 
It's w washte of good lumber this runnin’ two rigs, assistant treasurer undertook to trace up the various looking forward to the houf when they would rush out 
Jiu s taney passat bebmaneincs 90 ier banks, with a view to getting as much as possible of it into the valley and be free at last. : a 
“ Indade, sure it is'!” answered Widow ages: radesined! _And among the joyous group two little dro 
With the sweetest of smiles upon Larry O’ Occasionally he found desce..Jants of some of these silently and sadly along, jostled by the ‘rest, but. -, 
“ And then it looks kind o’ hard-hearted and mane old bank officials, ves bankers, who were wil- | ing not their merriment, They wander down site 
Kapin’ two fri'ndly pigs s0 exsaidin1y near, ing to redeem some of the notes for the sake of their | Side, neither speaking. The gay flood dashes on the 
.That whiniver one grunts, why, the other can hear, ers’ signatures, in this way he succeeded in 8, flashes over rocks, es-a feint of clim up : 
And yit kape a cruel partition betwane |” tting several hundred dollars’-worth of it redeemed. | © Seize the flowers. me of the pr igad Brow = 
“ Shwate Mistress Magee,” Fhe olliest notes are dated beck sight away as far as | Selves up to the bending sprays Vie vedaad tittle 
Answered Larry O’Dee, ; 1812. caught and lost. But through it phe ph re 
“ If yo fale in yer heart we are mane to the pigs, SEER aEn aceaenEEET things, on to one rs on towards 


‘ “JT am none of these ; I am from a woman’seye. I 
am the tear of a girl for her false lover.” ’ 
“Qrieve not. not so sad,” the other replies, “I 
am the tear of the girl‘who got him.” 
f= —__ 


Ar the present day a ton of diamonds ig worth 
about £70,000,000. he information is ed tai 
prevent the public being ove 

— fe . 

Aw Eye to Busixess.—Boy (to his friend who has 
fallen down a hole): “I say, Tommy, if you never 
should come out of there alive, can I have your bull 


pup?” 
—jo——_ 

Tae organ has just began to play. 

Mamma: “ Have you found the place, darling ?” 

Darling : “ Not yet, ma.” (To organist at the top of 
her voice): “ Please top a minny, we isn’t ready yet.” 

——jo—__—__ 

“Ox dear, no, my son, we do not steal the poor 
natives of Africa now and sell them into slavery. We 
just steal their country and charge them mn pentey 
little rent for the privilege of living in it. Yes, my 
son, the world has improved greatly in morals during 
the last half century.” 


_TueE following pathetic remarks were overheard at a 

icnic : 

: “ Darling, I'm going to let go your hand fora 
minute, but you mustn't be angry. I wouldn't let it go, 
only some kind of a caterpillar is creeping down my 
back. and I can't fix my thoughts on you and the 
caterpillar at the same time.” 

——-jf=—___. 

A BASHFUL young man who was afraid to propose 
to his sweetheart, induced her to fire at him with a 
pistol, which he assured her was only loaded with 
powder ; and after she had done so he fell down and 
pretended to be dead. She threw herself wildly upon 
the body, called him her darling and her beloved 


whereupon he got up and married her. if 


VALENTIA, in oy should be spelt with a “t,” not, 
as the Meteorological Office persistently spells it, with 
a “c”—Valencia—to the confusion of the general 
public. An amusing result of this manner of spelli 

occu when one of the Atlantic cables was ae 
a rough sketch of the landing was sent to one of the 
illustrated papers. Of course, the artist had no idea 
of any place of that name except the one in Spain 
famous for oranges and raisins, and, accordingly, he 
filled up his foreground with a group of Spani 

sefioritas, with mantillas, high combs, and fans in the 


or at the stupendous rate of 540 rix-dollars, or £55 | most approved conventional style, gazing at the British: 
~~ | tars wading throuch the Kerry surt, gas ritish 


4 
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THE BARON’S VISITOR. 


Tus ancient castle of Weinstein, on the upper Rhin 
was, as everybody knows, inhabited in the autumn o 
1352 by the powerfal Baron Kalbsbraten, better known 
in those parts as Old Twenty Flasks, a gobriquet 
derived from his reputed daily capacity for the pro- 
duct of the vineyard. The baron many other 
admirable qualities. He was a genial, whole-souled, 
pabiss apie ted gentleman, and robbed, murdered, 


urned, pillaged, and drove up the steep sides of the 
Weinstein his neighbours’ cattle, wives, and sisters, 
with a hearty bonhommie that won for him the esteem 


of his contemporaries. 

One evening the good baron sat alone in the great 
hall of Weinstein, in a particularly happy mood. He 
had dined well, as was his habit, and twenty empty 
bottles stood before him in a row upon the table, like 
e train of delightful memories of the recent past. But 
the baron had another reason to be satisfied with him- 
self and with the world. The consciousness that he 
had that day become a parent lit up his countenance 
with a tender glow that mere wine cannot impart. 

“What ho! without ! Hi! senegchal !” he presently 
shouted. The seneschal was speedily at his side. 

“Seneschal,” said Old Twenty Flasks, “ you Ley? me 
to understand that the baroness was doing finely $” 

“T am told,” replied the seneschal, “that her lady- 
ship is doing as well as can be e * 

e baron mused in silence for a moment, absently 
ing the empty bottles. “You also gave me to 
understand,’ he qonsinned, Mg thers were Pires 2 
ree,” said the senesc vi ; am cre- 

sa Sey pe that there are difes all hoya.” 

a wt ae the pero spon of Boneet 

ide, bringing his brawny fist down upon the table— 
Mehat is a I call ple ac becdatod Sores by Saint 
Christopher, if I do say it!” His eyes rested again 
upon the empty bottles. “YI think, seneschal,” he 

led, after a brief pause, “that under these peculiar 
circumstances we may venture—” 

“Nothing could be more eminently proper,” rejoined 
the seneschal. “I will fetch another flask forthwith, 
and of the best. What says your excellency to the 
vintage of 1304, the year of the comet ?” 

. But,” hesitated the baron, toying with his mous- 
tache, “I clearly understood you to say that there were 
three of ’em—three boys.” 

“True, my lord,” replied the seneschal, catching the 
idea with the readiness of a well-trained domestic ; “I 
will fetch three more flasks.” 


py lord, seeking shelter and a supper. 
yond the Alps, and fares towards Cologne.” 


plander. 

e pet this morning,” replied the retainer, 
“through the domain of your well-born cousin, Count 
Conrad of Schwinkenfels. Your lordship will readily 
understand that he has nothing now save a few 
beggerly Swiss coins of copper.” 

‘My worthy cousin, Conrad !” exclaisned the baron, 
affectionately. “It is the one great misfortune of 
ny life that I live to the leeward of Schwinkenfels. 
But you relieved the pious man of his copper ?” 

““My lord,” said the seneschal, with an apologetic 
smile, “it was not worth the taking.” 

“Now by my soul!” roared the baron, “you exas- 
perate me. Coin, and not worth the taking! Perhaps 
not for its intrinsic value, but you should have 
cleaned him out as a matter of principle!” 

The seneschal hung his head and muttered an ex- 
planation. At the same time he carefully opened the 
twenty-tirst bottle. 

* Never,” continued the baron, less violently, but 
still severely, “if you value my esteemand your own 

altry skin, suffer yourself to be swerved a hair’s 

eadth from principle by the apparent insignificance 
of the loot. A conscientious attention to details is one 
of the fundamental elements of a prosperous career.” 

The withdrawal of the cork from the twenty-first 
bottle emphasized this sentiment. 

“ However,” the baron went on, somewhat mollified, 
“chis is not a day on which I can consistently make a 
fuss over a trifle. Three, and all boys! is is a 
glorious day for Weinstein. Open the two remainin: 
tlasks. Show the pious stranger in. I fain woul 
unuse myself with him.”. 


* * * * 

Viewed through the baron’s twenty odd bottles, the 
stranger appeared to be an aged man—eighty years, if 
nu day. He worea shabby gray cloak and carried a 
palmer’s statf, and seemed an innocuous old fellow, 
cast in too commonplace a mould to furnish even a few 
minutes’ diversion. The baron regretted having sent 
for him, but Pele a person of unfailing politeness, 
when not upon the rampage, he bade his guest be 
seated, and tilled him a beaker of the comet wine. 

_After an obeisance, profound yet not servile, the 
as took the glass and critically tasted the wine. 

e held the beaker up athwart the light, with 
trembling hand, and then tasted again. The trial 
seemed to afford him great satisfaction, and he stroked 
complacently his long white beard. 


hill. 
peculiar excellence to the growth of that particular 
spot. 


fears. I was lord of a 
years ago, to study metaphysics in the Arabic schools, 


‘| replied Old Twenty Flasks, recovering his self-control. 


with your very interesting reminiscences, and, 


“Perhaps you are a connoisseur. It pleases your 
F ay wall repli Gas i though it is 
“Fairly well,” repli im; “though it isa 
trifle too ayru y from long keeping. By the bouquet 
and the tint 1 should pronounce it of the vintage of 
1304, grown on a steep slope south-east of the castle, 
in the fork of the two pathways that lead to under the 
The sun’s rays, reflected from the turret, give a 


But your rascally varlets have shelved the 


bottle on the w: side of the cellar. It should have 


been pat ow the dry side, near where your doughty 


ire, Sigismund von Weinstein, the Hairy- 


ded, walled up his third wife in preparation for a 


fourth.” 


The baron regarded his guest with a look of amaze- 


ment. “Upon my life!” said he, “ but you appear to 
be familiar with the ins and outs of this establish- 
ment.” 


“Tf I do,” rejoined the stranger, com ly sipping 


his wine, “’tis no more than natural, for I lived more 
than sixty years under this roof, and, I do assure you, 
know its every leak.” 


The baron crossed himself, and pulled his chair a 


little farther away from the bottles and the stranger. 


“Oh!” said the pilgrim, laughing; “quiet your 
einstein till 1 went, twelve 


and the scriveners wrote me out of the estate. Why, 
I know this hall from come 8 

The baron pressed his hand to his forehead. 

“ T have lived in this castle myself for half a century.” 
said he, “and I am tolerably familiar with the history 
of my immediate progenitors. But I can’t say that 
ever had the pleasure of your acquaintance. However, 
permit me to fill your glass.” 


“Tt is good wine,” said the pilgrim, holding out 
his glass. “ Except, perhaps, the vintage of 1392, when 
the grapes * 


The baron stared at his guest. “The grapes of 1392,” 


said he drily, “lack forty years of ripening. You are 
aged, ny friend, and your mind wanders.” 


“Excuse me, worthy host,” calmly replied the pilgrim. 
“The vintage of 1392 has been forty years cellared. 


You have no memory for dates.” 


“What call you this year?” demanded the baron. 

“By the almanacks,. and the stars, and precedent, 
and common consent, it is the year of grace fourteen 
hundred three and thirty.” 

“By my soul's salvation,” ejaculated the baron, 
“it is the year of grace thirteen hundred two and fifty.” 

“There is evidently a misunderstanding some- 
where,” remarked the venerable stranger. “I was 
born here in the year 1352, the year the Turks in- 
vaded Europe.” 

“No Turk has invaded Europe, thanks be to heaven,” 


“You are either a magician or an impostor. In 
either case, I shall have es drawn and quartered as 
soon as we have finished this bottle. Pray proceed 


beg of 
you, do not spare the wine.” 

“T never practice magic,” quietly replied the pilgrim ; 
“and as to being an impostor, scan well my face. 
Don’t you recognise the family nose, thick and short ? 
How about the three lateral and two diagonal wrinkles 
on my brow? Isee them there on yours. Are not my 
ears Weinstein ears? Look closely, I court investi- 
gation.” 

“You certainly look very like us,” the baron 
admitted. 

“T was the youngest,” the stranger went on, “of 
triplets. My two brothers were pa sickly things, 
and did not long survive their birth. Asa child I was 
the idol of my poor father, who had some traits worthy 
of respectful mention, guzzling old toper and uncon- 
scionable thief though he was.” 

The baron winced. 

“They used to call him Old Twenty Flasks. It is 
my candid opinion, based on memory, that Old Forty 
Flasks would have been nearer the truth.” 

“It is false!” shouted the baron. 
twenty bottles.” . 

“And as for his standing in the community,” the 
pilgrim went on, without taking heed of the interrup- 
tion, “ it must be confessed that nothing could have 
been worse. He was the terror of honest folk for miles 
around. Property rights were extremely insecure in 
this neighbourhood, for the rapacity of my lamented 
parent knew no bounds. Yet nobody dared to com- 
plain aloud, for lives were not much safer than sheep 
or ducats. How the people hated his shadow! I re- 
member well that, when I was about fourteen—it must 
have been in ’66, the year the Grand Turk occupied 
Adrianople—tall Hugo, the miller, called me up to him 
and said, ‘ Boy, thou hast a right pretty nose.’ ‘It is 
a pretty nose, Hugo,’ said I. straightening up. ‘Is it 
on firm and strong?’ asked Hugo, with a sneer. ‘Firm 
enough and ape enough, | dare say,’ I answered ; 
‘but why ask such a foolish question?’ ‘ Well, well, 
boy,’ said Hugo, turning away ; ‘look sharp with thine 
eyes after thy nose when thy father is unoccupied ; he 
has just that conscience to steal the nose off his son’s 
face for lack of better plunder.’ ” 

“By St. Christopher !” roared the baron, “tall Hugo, 
the miller, shall pay for this. I always suspected him. 
By soy halidame, I'll break every bone in his villainous 

y. 


“T rarely exceed 


ed, putting both nid he ore, er 
his guest with e look of utter helplessness, aT ieee 


of y, 
acknow the of my birth to have been the year 
Gf grace 1803, Thut wamatter in with goer moo 
fanob likely to bent fault, Oo the other hands on 


®@ stran 

almanac 
it is still 
right to 


‘4 ;  f 
inconsistency, you maintain, in the face of 
ronol oa the march of events, that 
e year of grace 1352. It is I who havea 
uestion your i jeg existence, not 
mine. Did you ever hear of a ghost, s 
or apparition ee Sind A the os to 
annoy, or frig, viduals of an earlier generation } 
The baron: was obliged to admit that he never had. 
“But you have heard of instances where apparitions, 
ghosts, call them whgt you will, have invaded the 
present from out the limbo of the past ?” 
The baron crossed himself a second time and peered 
anxiously into the dark corners of the apartment. 


your case. Now, I submit to you as a candid man this 
proposition: That it is infinitely more probable that 

The baron turned very red. 

“Ts this filial,” he demanded, “to deny the fésh and 

“Is it paternal,” retorted the pilgrim, not losing his 
composure, “to insinuate the aennts unrealness of 

“ By all the saints!” growled the baron, i 
still redder, “this tio be antiled, 

Holloa, there, seneschal !” 

“Spare your lungs,” calmly suggested the pilgrim. 
“The best trained domestic in the world will not stir 

Twenty Flasks sank back helplessly in his chair. 

peak, but his tongue and throat repudi- 
ated their functions. 

“That is el said his guest, approvingly. ‘“Con- 
ghost from the last century. A well-behaved appari- 
tion neither blusters nor is violent. You can well 
were turbulent enough before your death.” 

“My death?” gasped the baron. 
to that unpleasant event.” ott 

“ My death 7” stammered the baron, his hair stand- 

I was hardly more than fifteen at the time,” said 
the pilgrim, musingly ; “but I shall never forget the 
rising that put an end to my worthy sires career. 
Exasperated Seyond endurance by your outrageous 


“Then,” said the placid logician, “you surrender 
you sré a ghost than that I am one !” 
blood of your own father }” 
your own gon ?” 

is question shall 

speedily. 

He called again and again, but in vain. 
from beneath the sod for all your shouting.” 
He tried to 8 
duct yourself as befits a venerable and respectable 
afford to be peaceable in your deportment now ; you 

“ Excuse me,” apologised the pilgrim, “ for referring 
ing onend. “I should like to hear the particulars.” 
most trifling circumstance of the great popular up- 
crimes the e for miles around at rose in & 


hody, and, led by my old friend, tall Hugo, the miller, 
flocked to Schwinkenfels, and appealed to your cousin, 
Count Conrad, for protection against yourself, their 
natural protector. Von Schwinkenfels heard their 
complaints with great gravity. He replied that he 
had long watched your abominable actions with dis- 
tress and consternation; that he had freqnently 
remonstrated with you, but in vain ; that he ig 

you as the scourge of the neighbourhood ; that your 
castle was full of blood-stained treasures and shame- 
fully-acquired booty ; and that he now regarded it as 
the personal duty of himself, the conservator of lawful 
order and good morals, to march against Weinstein, 
boaae: capture, and exterminate you for the common 

0 oe e 

“The hypocritical pirate!” exclaimed Twenty 
Flasks. ; Fes 

“Which he proceeded to do,” continued the pilgrim, 
“ supported not only by his retainers, but by your own. 
I must say that you made a sturdy defence. Had not 
your rascally seneschal sold you to Schwinkenfels, 
and let down the drawbridge one evening when you 
were, as usual, fuddling your brains with your twenty 
bottles, perhaps Conrad would never have gained an 
entrance, and my young eyes would have been spared 
the horrid task of watching the body of my venerated 
parent dangling at the end of a rope from the topmost 
turret. of the north-west tower.” 

‘The baron buried his face in his disreputable hands 
and began to cry like a baby. “ They hanged me, did 
they ?” he faltered. 

“Tam afraid no other construction can be put on 
it,” snid the pilgrim. ‘It was the inevitable termina- 
tion of such a career as yours. They hanged you, they 
strangled you, they ote you to death with a rope ; 
and the unanimous verdict of the community was 
justifiable homicide.” 

“You weep |” 

“Yes, father, I weep for the shame of the house of 
Von Weinstein.” 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile, in the apartments consecrated to the 
office of maternity, all had been confusion, turmon, 
and distress. In three huge arm-chairs sat three 


experienced matrons, each holding in her lap a pillow 
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af swansdown. On each pillow had re an in- 
tinitesimal fraction of pgs 5 recently added to the 
aun total of Von Weinstein. One experienced matron 
had dozed over her charge; when she awoke the 
pillow in her ep was unoccupied. An immediate 
census taken b alarmed attendants disclosed the 

tling fact that, though there were still three arm- 

irs, three sage women, and three pillows of 
swansdown, there were but two infants. 

The seneschal, an expert in mathematics and ac- 
counts, was ly summoned from below. His 
reckoning merely confirmed the appalling suspicion. 
One of the triplets was gone. Prompt measures were 
taken in this fearful emergency. The corners of the 
*ooms were ransacked in vain. Piles of bed-clothi 

xd baskets of linen were searched through an 
through, The hunt extended to other parts of 

he castle. The seneschal even sent out trusted und 
discreet retainers on horseback to thoroughly scour 
the surrounding country. They returned with down- 
cast and doj countenance ; no trace of the lost 


Yon Weinstein had been found. 

Daring one terrible hour the wails of the two 
neglec infants mingled with the screams of the 
hysterical mother, to whom the attention of the three 

“ge women was exclusively directed. At the end of 
tbe hour her ladyship had sutficiently recovered to im- 
plore her attendants to make a last, though hopeless, 
count. On two pillows lay two babies howling lustily 
inunison. On the third pillow re a third infant, 
with 8 mysterious smile upon its face, but cheeks that 
bore unmistakable traces of recent tears. 


* * 


* 


People said the baron became a changed man after 
the birth of his three sons (one only of whom survived). 

ts nickname even lost its significance for he rarely 
exceeded the tenth flagon. e gave up his free-boot- 
ing, ways and became so model a chieftain, according 
to the ideas of the middle ages, that there was no more 
popular a man for scores of leagues arpund his castle. 


—————————— 
BEAUTY=-MAKING. 


A vapy journalist, having spent ten shillings witha 
“faee restorer,” gives us the following account of her 
wi poo ie “ Your face,” said the masseuse, “is in a 

condition. It first needs well washing.” A small 
totlet-table was wheeled within reach, containing a jar 
fall of soft merino rags, a jar of cold cream, and, by 
aetual count, twelve glass bottles filled with balms, 
oila, ointments, and lotions of unknown compounds. 

She filled a tuby finger-bowl with hot water, got a 
eake of fine white soap, and with a smali soft sponge 
proceeded to wash my face; this done, she dried it 
with a piece of merino, and then rubbed it red with 
the palm of her hand. After that she applied the cold 
cream, working it into my skin, and then patting, 
pinching, and slapping my nose, cheeks, and chin. 

“ This ig massage, you understand. I want to stir 
the circulation, raise the temperature, open the pores, 
aad start a free perspiration. Now, what weal you 
like todrink? You must have a hot draught of some- 
thing—milk, tea, cocoa, or bouillon.” 

“ May I have coffee?” 

“I'd rather you would not. It is bad. It discolours 
Oy ak Yours needs brightening. Suppose you take 
milk ?’ 

A red-cheeked maid in a white cap and frock an- 
swered the bell, and returned soon with a chocolate- 
pot full of hot milk, which I drank in sips. It had the 
desired etfect, and between it and the massage maulings 
I received I was as hot as a midsummer noonday, and 
streaming at every pore. One by one the twelve 
bottled lotions were applied to es ‘ace, with vigorous 
pinching, rubbing, and patting. The round made, sy 
fuce was dried with a dozen rags, but the skin kept 
warm and moist. 

“That’s the great secret of a nice skin, heat and 
moisture, A dry skin is the sign of a disordered system. 
Now fora light make-up. ‘There are various kinds— 
one for evening dress, one for semi-dress, and one for 
the street. I'll give you the street touches,” pouring 
one drop of blood-red rouge and three drops of rose- 
water in a porcelain dish, applying the mixture to my 
cheeks with a fine hai erie and spreading it over 
with a bit of merino. “Now for the eyes. Most 
people have dark rings under the eyes, which has the 
etlect of sinking them and making them small. Let 
me raise yours. 

Dipping a brush in a glass of water and then ina 
rouge cup, she painted the “ saucer rinks ” pink, rubbed 
it ashade paler, and asked if the effect was not fine. 
She brushed and combed my lashes and brows witha 
miniature comb and brush, arched the brows with a 
tew lead-pencil strokes, and with a blue crayon outlined 
the veins in my temples. That done, a touch of rouge 
was put in my nostrils, and bathing my hands ina 
milk of some fargouten lily, she dried them in per- 
fumed powder, and went over my finger-nails with 
crimson pigment. 

“Never,” she said, “bite your lips. You'll ruin 
them. You weaken the nerves, crack the skin, and make 
them thick. Better paint them a thousand times.” 

After that lecture she applied a rose rouge, which 


stayed on through the biting, sipping, eating, and 
bathing of a whole week. a 


COMMERCIAL CHRISTENING. 


———s 


Tug stamp and seal of the popular approval of a 
Cabinet Minister nowadays is seen, not so much in the 
howlings of a mob in Parliament Yard, as in his having 
a new collar or necktie named after hin. Why the 
names of these functionaries should be so generali 
attached to articles which encircle the neck is ¢ifficult 
to explain. Perhaps it is due to the spread of the new 
socialism, which sees in any ruler only a man whose 
hand is on the nation’s throat. Anyhow, the fact is 
80; no new collar or tie hopes for success in an over- 
stocked market unless it is christened after a Cabinet 
Minister. 

Does a hosier wish to work off an old stock of collars 
or has he invented a tie of a more outrageous pattern 
than any other tie in the market—he puts a row of 
them on one side of his doorway labelled the “ Cham- 
berlain ” and the “Salisbury,” and a row on the other 
ane Hcketed the “ Churchill” an the “ aera 80 

t, whichever way your political sympathies may lie, 
he is sure to catch you. ee it is only this week 
we read that a new style of lady’s hair-dress is called 
the “ Parnell twist.” 

If a Prime Minister is very popular, and has been 
in office for a very long time, he ue even rise to 
christen a shirt ; and we have one notable instance in 
which he has not only extended to the whole ward- 
robe, but even to the bag you put it in. The manifest 
destiny, then, of Ministers is to christen collars and 
ties ; but one does not hear them complain. 


a 
A LUCKY ACCIDENT. 


A DETECTIVE tells the following story :—It is one 
thing to catch a counterfeiter of bank-notes and another 
to get hold of his plates. To arrest and imprison a 
“shover of the queer” is getting rid of a dangerous 
man, to be sure, but yet the gang can replace him 
within twenty-four hours. 

The engravers are the real criminals. It is better 
to capture one of them than to run in a half-dozen 
fellows who simply put the stuff into circulation. 

In 1884 there appeared counterfeit five-pound notes, 
so well executed as to deceive several bank cashiers. 
The notes, uccording to the information we obtained, 
were printed in Manchester, and I was one of the three 
detectives detailed to proceed to that place, and leave 
no stone unturned to bring the offenders to justice. 
We had hints from two See chaps who had been 
run down and placed behind the bars, and, while we 
did not succeed in laying hands on the men we wanted, 
the trail got so hot that we decided to leave Manchester 
for Leeds. 

I was at the station one morning on a little errand 
of my own, when a tinely-dressed woman about thirty 
years old drove up ulone in a cab. I stood at her 
elbow when she purchased a ticket for Leeds, but it 
was more from accident than design. She carried a 
satchel in her hand. 

She was leaving the ticket-window when a man, who 
was carrying a stick under his arm, whirled round, and 
the point of the stick struck her in the eye. She 
screamed out with pain, and after a moment fainted 
away. Two or three of us carried her into the ladies’ 
waiting-room, and it happened that I oa up the 
poe which had fallen from her hand as she went 

own. 

Its weight aroused my suspicions, and whilst the 
others were surrounding this lady I took a peep into the 
bag, which was not locked. It contained ‘lia two plates 
on which that dangerous counterfeit note was printed. 
A stranger, who seemed to be greatly excited over the 
accident, and who advised the lady in a whisper to get 
into the train as quickly as possible, was taken into 
custody, and turned out to be her husband. He was 
the engraver of the plates, and she was the one who 
was to take them to Leeds. They were taken to police 
headquarters, and within two hours three other arrests 
had been made and the gang broken up. 


Se 
A THUMB FOR LIBERTY. 


Tue article we published the other day on Siberian 
runaways has led a correspondent to send us the fol- 
lowing account of the marvellous escape of Siberian 
exile at Moscow :— 

“The exile,” writes he, “was the leader of a band 
of Nihilists noted for their daring. Ha had many 
ali but was generally known as Petrovski. 
Physically, he was one of the most p»rfect men I 
ever saw. He was of dark complexion, stood over six 
feet high, and was built in proportion. It seems 
that he and part of his band had besn captured in 
connection with some plot the authorities had un- 
earthed, and had been sentenced to !-fe servitude in 
the mines of Kara. Knowing only tco well what this 
meant, the men had become as dangerous as caged 
lions by the time they reached Mosce.w, and were will- 
ing to take any chances to effect thoir escape. 

‘If I remember correctly, there were about one 
thousand prisoners in this cavalcade, and they were 
guarded by a regiment of soldiers. Unlike the other 
prisoners, Petrovski and his party were handcuffed to 


each other. They were under a double guard, as it was 
known that they would make an attempt at escape 
should the opportunity offer. No chance occurred, how- 
ever, until the day of starting for the mines arrived. 
The soldiers who were ing the party appeared to 
be rather under the influence of liquor, were not 
so vigilant as usual. I stood on the steps of a small 
inn, within ten feet of Petrovski, and from the ex- 
pression of his face I knew something was in the wind. 
The officer who had charge of this detachment of the 
prisoners, and who was noted for his brutality, had 
mounted his ho and stood near the y. The 
guards had walked off some distance, and were con-. 
versing together. I saw Petrovski working at his 


handcuff, and then I saw him draw a common dinner-. - 


knife from his jacket. 

“The movement did not attract attention, and Ae 
turned elightl so that his back was towards 
otticer. Then 


saw that he was going to attempt one 
of the most desperate escapes I ever heard of. The 
man was amputating his thumb with the table-knife ! 
He worked at it, never flinching, until the thumb 
dropped at his feet. The plood was flowing from the 
wound in a stream, but he tied it up with a rag, and 
slipped the handcoff off. His companion was aware of 
his movements, but stood like a statue. I saw that the 
daring man was pale as a sheet, but without the 
slightest sign of fear. 

“ He stood for a moment irresolute, and then began 
a slow side movement towards the mounted officer. 
When within a few feet he turned with the fury of a 
os and, seizing the officer, dragged him from his 
0 


rse. 

“ Before the guards had recovered their senses he 
had mounted the horse and started off at full p 
down the street. A fusillade of shots followed him 
but he esca them all. His friends aided him, and 
he eventually made his way to Paris, where he still 
lives, with his wife and family, but minus his left 


thumb.” 
——_3--__ 


How fair she was! ’Tis years ago— 
But I behold her yet. 

She sat within the firelight’s glow 
The night that first we met. 

How fair she was! Her very dress 
Was all of snowy fur. 

It was no wonder, I confess, 
I fell in love with her. 


How beautiful she seemed to me! 
Her voice—I hear it stilI— 
Flowed softer than the melody 
Of any summer rill ; % 
I saw her eyes all golden shine, 
As in the glow we sat. 
She was—ah, would she now were mine 
A perfect Persian cat. 


———jo—__ 


DisrractTinc.—Customer : “ What did you think of 
the Bishop’s sermon on Sunday, Mr. Wigsby ?” 

Hairdresser: “ Well, really, sir, there was a gent 
a-sitting in front o’ mo as ‘ad his ’air parted that 
crooked I couldn’t ’ear a word.” 


—_+j-___ 


AN ENTERPRISING JOURNALIST.—Country Editor: 
“Jim, I understand that old stone building at the cross 
roads is to be torn down.” 

The Printer: “ Yes, they hegin to-morrow.” 

Country Editor : “ Well, just slip round and put a 
live toad in the wall. We must have something to fill 
up with this week.” 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you anpreciate our effurts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Readerswho will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

Weill gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valy 
able assistance tn this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of owr contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As tt ts, we feel we may 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round it. To those 
who will make use of these we shall le most happy to 
Sorward a packet, 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


341. What Constitutes a Nation ? 

The word “nation” is very often used to mean. the 
Lody of inhabitants of any given country. But, strictly 
speaking, the idea of a nation implies a common descent 
or ancestry, which is generally shown by community of 
1 manners, and customs. So that astate is not 
ily a nation, for the former may be com 
of nations. In both there is the idea of 

unity of a state liesonly in the fact that 
the individuals composing it live together on a fixed 
territory under the same supreme authority, whereas 
the unity of a nation is the natural and indissoluble 
unity of blood. Thus the Austrian Empire, as Prince 
Gortschakoff sarcastically remarked, “is a government 
and not a nation” ; while the Jews and the Gipsies are 
undoubtedly nations, though they cannot be said to 
form states. In short the nation may be said to 
be synonymous with “race” in the sense of sameness 
of blood or stock of descent ; but, of course, nationality 
is quites different thing from mere similarity of colour, 
which determines “ race” in its wider sense and for the 

of classification. If this were not s0, all 
for instance, would be practically but s single 


n 
of a 
unity, but 


pe 
nation. 


842. Do Stout People Require more Food than 
Thin ? 


“ Tt is well known,” as Dr. Pavy says, in his TREATISE 
ox Foop ayp Drererics, “that whatever and however 
much some people may eat, they always remain thin, 
whilst others w stout although eating compara- 
tively little. same holds in the case of the 
lower animals, and fatteners of animals for the table 
are La ieaiem made aware 


It is impossible, 
hard-and-fast rule on this 
leanness are often in- 


selves. 


348. How Far, on an Ave’ , Does a Man Walk 
in the Course of the Year? 

So far as straightaway walking is concerned, 
probably, on an average, a man covers from two and 
a half to three miles a day, or, say, a thousand in the 
course of the year ; but this does not by any means 
represent the whole of the walking done by the average 
man. Farm labourers, for instance, walk a great many 
niles every day when eleyint the plough and pur- 
suing their other avocations. Clerks and warehouse- 
men in large tirms also do a great deal of walking 
about the premises in the course of the day. In fact, 
almost everybody, whatever form of employment he 
follows, finds that it leads toa certain amount of walk- 
ing, which, though it may be only done a few yards at 
a time, is walking, none the less. Probably, as a rule, 
another two and a half to three miles a day is accomn- 
plished in this kind of way ; that is to say, on the 
average a man walks between five and six miles daily, 
or about two thousand in the course of the year. Few 
men probably realize that in a dozen years of their life 
they do enough walking to carry them round the world 
ut the equator. 


344. Which Battle has most Influenced the World's 
History ? 

It is very difficult to select any particular battle as 
the reply to this question. There have been several 
contests which have had a most important bearing 
upon subsequent events, and before selecting any one 
as having had a paramount influence, it will perhaps 
be as yall to briefly recapitulate the more important. 
First of all we have the battle af Marathon, 3.0. 490. 
‘As Creasy, in his Frrrgen Decisivz Batrces oF TUE 
WokrLo, says — 
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“On the result of this battle ed the whole future 
progress of human civilization. day of Marathon is 
the critical epoch in the history of the two nations. It broke 
for iad the spell of Persian viet pa eg had a 
vious men's min among 
Creeka he ba! eve which beat afterwards 
led on Xenophon, i 
retaliation in their 
kind the intellectaal treasures 
institutions, the liberal en! 
world, and the gradual ascen: 
great principles of European civ 
In no. 207 was fought the battle of Metaurus, which 
decided the long-dragged-out wars between Rome and 
Carthage. As the whole of the principal laws of 
Europe and America and their political institutions 
are based upon those of noms im of the 
pis | of this nation at the battle of Metaurus can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Michelet says: “ The re- 
sult of the Carthagenian war is an event unparalleled 
in history. An entire civilization (that of the Cartha- 
irene empire) perished at a blow.” The battle 
‘ought near Rome, a.p. 312, between Constantine the 
Great and Maxentius, which established Christianity as 
the religion of the Roman empire, and gave anism 
a deathblow so far as Europe is concerned, was of 
course from these causes of the utmost importance, 
but it es before the battle of Tours, fought on 
i s of me Loire in ie Tp Hareone fo — 
oO! ahomet overrun Syria, Persi ypt, Mo- 
rocco, Palestine, all the northern cast of ites and 
Spain. From the latter country they marched to 
invade the rest of Europe, and, but for their defeat 
by Charles Martel at Tours, no doubt Europe would 
have been brought entirely under _the sway of Ma- 
hometanism. As Gibbon says :—“ Perhaps the inter- 
pretation of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools at Oxford, and our pulpits might demonstrate 
the sanctity and truth of the revelationsof Mahomet.” 
M. Guizot, in his “History of France,” says of this 
battle that “the civilization of the world depended on 
the result.” We must not forget the battle of Hast- 
ings, but for which there is scarcely a question that 
the British Empire would never have attained its 
present enormous influence, and that of Waterloo, 
which prevented Napoleon from over-running the 
world. It can scarcely be denied that of these great 
contests the battle of Tours is entitled to the distinc- 
tion of having had the most influence upon the 
history of the world. It is only necessary to compare 
the comparative civilizations of Europe and Asia at 
this moment to understand how fatal would have 
been the result if Mahometanism had been established 
as the religion of the former continent. Mahometan 
influence has had the effect of completely paralysing 
the energy of every country in which it has become 
paramount, and there is no question that under its 
evil auspices Europe would have sunk into the 
lethargic state that characterises Asia. 


345. Have Persons ever been Born with a Full 
Set of Teeth? 

There is no case on record of this. It has been 
alleged of several distinguished individuals, among 
others Richard the Third of England, that they were 
born with a full set of teeth, an Shakespeare, in his 
Richard the Third, says : 


The midwife wondered, and the women cried 
O Jesu bless us, he is born with teeth. 


But there is no reliable evidence in support of 
these statements, and no doubt they are mere 
inventions, like many others that cluster round 
eople who have made a mark in the world. 
‘ases occur comparatively frequently of children 
who have at birth afew teeth. ‘These are, of course, 
quite useless, and are, or should be, extracted at once. 


346. Whence Does the “Union Jack” Derive she 
Latter Part of its Name? 

It is often erroneously si ean that the latter word 
in the namie of our national emblem refersto James I. 
(Jacques), during whose reign the first “ Union” flag 
was devised. Other writers have attempted to trace 
the word to “jacque,” the name of the surcoat 
emblazoned with a red cross anciently worn by 
English soldiers. Neither of these derivations, how- 
ever, is correct. King James’ proclamation, issued on 
April 12, 1606, three years atter the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland, ordered that all 
ships belonging to subjects of his Majesty in North or 
South Britain should bear in the maintop the crosses 


LY. 


————S_ 
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“ Union”. 
be seen teat 


3847. How People in the United Kingdom 
Wear Spectacles except when in Bed ? 


least. three 
glasses habitually. 
proportion would be higher. Very few children wear 
spectacles always, though the proportion who do so. is 
unfortunately increasing very m As the town 
population is at this moment probably about 25,000/000, 


this means that 750,000 of them wear glasses al 
In the country the number is very much fewer. e 
hardly ever sees a labourer who wears glasses all day 


long, unless it be an old man whose sight has weak- 
ened in the natural course of events, the country 
people use their eyes a great deal out of d and 
exercise them frequently at distant objects, of 
which tends to have a strengthening effect. inly 
the peepee in the country would not be more than 
a half per cent., and this means that of the 15,000,000 or 
so who form the rural population, 75,000 wear glasses all 
day. According to these figures, the total number of 
people in the United Kingdom who wear glasses 
always, except when in bed, 1s 825,000. If we were to 
take into consideration the people who wear 

simply for reading purposes the number w: come 
to at least ten per cent. of the population of the 
country, or, roughly speaking, four millions of people. 


$48. Why is not a Lord Bishop’s Wife Entitled to 
Share Her Husband's Title ? 


Because Bishops. though members of 
Lords, are not enriobled in blood, and co uently not 
rs with the novility, but merely lords of Parliament. 
hey are not even life peers, for on their resigning or 
vacating their ecclesiastical otfice, they at once cease 
to be lords of Parliament. The title, in the case of 
bishops, is strictly contined to their own persons, and 
does not confer on either wife or family any right to 
share it. A judge, in the same way, who has not been 
raised to the peerage, is addressed as “ Your lordship,” 
but the title is not shared by the wife, who has onl 
the title of Mrs., the same title as is held by the wife 
of a bishop. 


349, Is it a Sign of Pleasure or Displeasure when 
Dogs Howl on Hearing Music? 


Although Lindsay says that the howling of a dog 
may p' .d from a disagreeable or agreeable note in 
music striking its sensitive ear, yet in most of the 
recorded instances howling seems to be a sign of 
displeasure rather than pleasure. Thus, at the 
beginning of the Empire, a certain do; eiiarly 
attended the parade at the Tuileries, and howled if, 
perchance, a musician blew a discordant note. Again, 
a gentieinan at Darmstadt, who was a finished musi- 
cian, kept a dog named “ Max,” which was the terror 
of all the singers and instrumentalists in the place, for 
it had the fatal habit of howling whenever a false note 
was emitted. It never made a mistake, and well-known 
singers were said to tremble when they saw their 
unwelcome judge seated by his master’s side. One 
tenor went so far as to refuse to sing unless the dog 
was removed. There is also an account of a dog that 
died of grief because he was forced, for a long time, to 
listen to music that was repulsive to him. 
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CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and abil. 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all printed at the rate of tio 
yuineas @ column, or about fivepence a line. 
reader may send replies to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes be marked “ Keplies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issue of the paper 

reach us by first post on the Tuesday following their 
ication. Payment will only be made for replies pub- 


lished, Authorities on which replies are based must be given. 
Habf.a-crown will be paid on publication for every question 
gecesved which ts consudered wurthy of insertion, 


QUESTIONS. 


371. Is there any creature which never sleeps? 


376. What is the cause of the alternate sunshine and 
showers so common in April? 


377. Which British tree attains its full foliage most 


372. Is there any community in which the wife is | quickly after the buds have begun to appear 3 


; the head of the family ? 
The sane | 


373. What is the value of the Liverpool Docks? 


374. Does science acknowledge a limit to the dis- 
tance at which the human voice can be heard by means 


of the telephone? 


375. Which creature has most legs! 


378. Are all stones fragments of large rocks? 


379. Which British bird brings up the greatest 
number of families annually % 


380. How many advertisements appear in the press 
of this country weekly f ie 


Wark supnre 
APRIL 18, 1891. 


THE VOICES OF THE HILLS. 


Tre summer reigns in beauty everywhere ; 
In secret coverts chirps the song-bird shy ; 
The breath of hidder blooms is on the air 
And scents the twilight wind that creepeth by. 
With fleecy coats, the idly roving flocks 
In freedom browse among the grassy hills, 
And scan the Jegend on the painted rocks— 
“Take Jimmy Johnson’s Never-Failing Pills!” 


Great Mother Nature, ever kind and fair, 
Is loud in praise of liver regulators ; 
Her ancient cliffs, Se gente and bare, 
Proclaim the worth of rat exterminuators. 
The sun is sinking in a sea of glory, 
Its last red rays are dying fast and faster, 
And on steep crags we the deathless story— 
a Theh sone like Professor Simpson’s Porous 
r 
ee te 


TURNING OUT THE BRIGADE. 


A FIREMAN’S ball came off recently which is remark- 
alle for the sake of a little incident connected there- 
with, A gentleman was asked to buy a ticket to the 
hall, and good-naturedly did so. He then considered 
what to do with it, and decided to give it to one of his 
two men-servante. This, however, did not end the 
matter, as he reflected in his kindly old soul that he 
could not make an invidious distinction between the 
faithful old pair who ministered unto his comfort. It 
did occur to him, however, that this ditficulty could be 
- surmounted by the purchase of a second ticket, and 
on this he resolved. He was in doubt where to apply 
for a ticket, and sought information at the hands of a 
policeman at the corner. ; 

“If L were you, sir,” the policeman said, “I should 
go down to the fire station and buy one. It is only a 
mile away, and all the firemen know you. They will 
be pleased to have you come.” 

So the kind old gentleman walked down to the fire 
station to purchase a second ticket, and when he 
arrived there he found no one in sight. He had had 
no experience in tire stations, but he is thoroughly 
accustomed to the use of electric bells, and it seemed 
to him the most natural thing in the world to press a 
pretty little knob on the side of the room which bore 
urery appearance of being connected with a bell some- 
where. 

The effect was at once amazing and confounding. 
From the air overhead, as nearly as in his bewilder- 
ment he could make out, men began to rain down, 
completing their toilets as they came. From their 
stalls the horses came rushing with a speed akin to 
madness, and, in a word, all the machinery of the niodern 
tire station was put into motion. Amid this turmoil 
stood the bewildered visitor, who yet did not in the 
least suspect that he had touched the fire alarm, and, 
as the men began to turn to him for information of the 
whereabouts of the yes fire, he reinarked to the 
company at large, mildly, and, perhaps, in view of the 
alarming nature of his reception, a trifle falteringly, 

a I want to buy another ticket for the ball, if you 

ease,” 

The situation was too ludicrous to be treated 
seriously, even by men who had been roused from 
their sleep by a false alarm, and the dear old gentle- 
man was allowed to purchase the extra ticket and 
depart in peace, amid the hardly suppressed smiles of 


the firemen. 
$$$ 
AN INVERTED SHIP. 


AMONG the strange tales of adventure on the sea is 
the following well-authenticated account of the wreck 
of the brig, Sarah Clifton, while crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean in the summer of 1767 :— 

During a furious storm, which raged four days, the 
vessel was blown on her beam-ends. Every person 
on board was swept into the sea. The sbip p a 
and struggled violently, to finally tarn keel upwards. 

Of the officers and crew all but tive were drowned 
outright. The others caught upon a floating spar, 
which they succeeded in lashing to the stern of the 


inverted ship, and for half a day floated in this, 


manner. But they could not hope to hold out much 
longer in such a position, so one of them resolved on a 
desperate venture. pepe by the hull he found a 
loose rope, by means of which he climbed up on to the 
ship’s bottom. With his assistance, the others suc- 
ceeded in gaining a perch upon the keel of the 
foundered vessel. . : 

All this had taken place in the night, and, with an 
eagerness that may be imagined, the waited for the 
dawn of day. o welcome sail, however, greeted 
their anxious gaze, and the day passed without giving 
them any hope of escape. Night crept on and wore 
tediously away. By this time they began to feel the 
pangs of thirst. Senmathing must be done to allay 
their sufferings or they must miserably perish. ; 

There were food and drink in the ship's larder. How 
could they reach it? One suggested that they cut 
through the planking. But what could they work 
with? A pocket-knife was the only tool they had 


among them, With this they set to work, taking 
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turns at the task, which seemed truly herculean. 
They had worked less than an hour when the blade of 
the ‘e py eye Their hopes fell. 
A part of the ship’s rigging—the lanyards having 
n cut away—was floating alongside, and from the 
mainmast they managed to work off the wreath or 
nd of iron which secured the head of the mast. 
With this dull instrument they began anew the work 
ie cutting through the hard oak planking. We should 
ave said — rather than cutting. Not a 
moment was lost, for as fast as one tired another took 
up the tedious task through night and day. They 
dared not sleep for fear of falling off, and their thi 
to say nothing of their hunger, was becoming fearfu 
to bear. Every fibre of wood they scraped from the 
be a chewed to get whatever moisture it con- 


tal 
The fourth day one of the men died raving for 
something to drink. With moistened eyes his com- 
panions saw his vody slide into the sea, while they 
could not help wondering whose turn would come 
next. Still the ceaseless scraping was kept up, 
though is seemed they would never wear through the 
wood. Two days more of work—of agony that 
cannot be described—and the wood began to yield 
to their pressure. This gave them courage—strength. 
A couple of hours later and their dream was realized. 
At last they could gaze into the ship’s hold. 

n entrance was soon made, and a quantity of 
bottled beer found. Need we tell how erly they 
drank of this? Some pork was reached, ait they pre- 
pared to allowance themselves. Knowing there was 
water in the hold, they tried their best to get to it, but 
without success, The pork soon grew putrid from eon- 
tact with the salt water, and became revolting to them, 
even in their half-starved condition. They caught a 
couple of mice, which they devoured greedily. 

By pulling out some staves they managed to rig u 

a sort of staging to sleep upon. But this was so small 
that they could enter only after a swell of the sea had 
raised the vessel. Then when it fell again the cold 
water would chill them to the marrow. ‘Terrible days 
and nights were thus passed on that upturned ship— 
days and nights not measured by hours, but by the 
agony they bore. Sixteen of them dragged their weary 
lengths away. , 

e last drop of beer had been drunk, the last 
morsel of meat that to save their lives they could 
taste had been eaten, the last vain effort to reach the 
water had been made, and the haggard, starving men 
had given up, when a sail was discovered coming up in 
the wake of the setting sun. Feebly waving a signal 
of distress, they were seen and picked up, more dead 
than alive. In fact, one of the poor fellows afterwards 
died from the effects of the fearful ordeal. It was a 
long time before the others recovered, if they ever did 
fully, from that terrible test of human endurance. 


——————t—___ 
A PoET says that a baby is ‘a new wave on the 
ocean of life.” It strikes us that “a fresh squall” 
would express the idea better. 


A YANKEE woman, who married the next day after 
her husband’s death, excused herself on the ground 
that there was a whole ham in the cellar, and she was 
afraid it would spoil if she didn’t get someone to help 
her to eat it. 


“Wat is the origin of motion?” asked a celebrated 
lecturer. Well, there are many origins. A call to 
dinner will bring men to their feet in a second, and a 

ider down a girl’s neck is the origin of some of the 
liveliest motions the world ever saw. 

fo —__—_ 

A WoMAN returning from market got into a tramcar 
the other day with a basket of dressed poultry. To 
her the driver, speaking sharply, said : 

“Fare?” 

“No,” said the woman ; “ fowl.” 

And everybody cackled. 

— 

Mistress: “Mary, I wish you would tell the cook 
when you go down that I do not appar of her having 
so much oupey staying late and making a noise.” 

Mary: “ Well, mun, it'll do no good. Cook is going 
to leave to-day. She’s decided to get married.” 

Mistress (to her husband, the eminent Justice C.) : 
“Do you hear that, Alexander? Why don’t you try 
to prevent her leaving us in this shameful manner ?” 

ustice C. : “ My dear, this case is out of my juris- 
diction. I have no power to over-rule the decision of 


the court below.” 
= ie 

“Eprra?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 
pee have a very important question to ask you. 

ni — 

“Yes, Tom ?” 

“Now, don’t play any sister games on me.” 

“ What is your question, Tom ?” 

“[—I—well, the fact is, my name is going to be 
printed in the paper soon—in the paper, next to the 
advertisements, don’t you know ; and wae wondering 
whether it would be all alone among the deaths, or 
with yours among the marriages 1” 

“Oh, Tom t” 


TO SMOKERS ALL 


AS previously announced, we have availed ourselves of 


the opportunity of associating this with a whieh 
we bolove to be by far the most one aly sill 
with a view to saving smokers from the possibility of nivo- 
tine poisoning. 

Pearson's Pipe marks an entirely fresh d in the 
manufacture of non-nicotine pipes. Ite do not 


depend upon any more or less faulty mechanical 
mente, but upon the introduction of a novel 
pumice-stone. 

Pumice-stone is one of the most absorbent substances 
known, and with it the bowl of Pearson's Pipe is lined. 
The result of this is that the nicotine is absorbed as soon 
as itis formed. The heatof the ig rg meg 
dries the collected nicotine that has 
with the pumice-stone, and thus the pipe is rend daring 
the whole of ite career almost free from even the slightest 
traces of nicotine. 

A small stick of pumice-stone in the stem of the vire 
effectually prevents the saliva from coming in contect with 
the tobacco in the bowl of the pipe. The tobacco in the 
pipe is consumed to the ed gobo and when emptied out 
the bow] is as dry as if it never been smoked. 

_As we have neither the time nor the inclination to turn 
pipe-makers, we have handed over Pearson's Pipe to a firm 
of ae ae who have —— to put it Le 
market, an ve us & ty o' & gross upon pipes 
sold, and the sums thus realised we offer in c mpeehion to 
the purchasers of the pipes. 


groes of pipes will contain cou 
ition, No. 1,” the next 
No. 2,” and so on. 


The maaléy on each hundred gross will yield £15, and 
this we shall divide into three sums of £5, one to be given 
to each of the senders of the best short piece about smnoking. 
Competitions may be jokes, rhymes, facts, stories, any- 
thing, so long as they relate to smoking or tobacco, and are 
not more than 200 words in length. 

A coupon froma pipe circular must accompany each com- 
petition’ Any Caritas may be sent, so long as efi one has 
with it a separate coupon. 

Competitions must be sent here, addressed to The Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. and 
marked outside the envelopes, ‘‘ Pipe Competition, No. 1, 
2, 3,” ete., as the case may be. . 

Dates on which the various competitions close will be 
announced in the paper. 


will be fonnd 
first hutidred 


We e to be reminded that this is not the first 
sc ch has given a name to a patent pipe. Granted. 
But this pipe is no mere copy of an exis article. 


is a distinct step in advance of anything of the hitherto 
produced. It is weak to tmitate but not to improve. Had 
we been afraid to attempt improvement upon others, 
Pearson's Weekly iteelf would never have been brought 


out. 


The following is from Mr. Barraclough, of Woodville, 
Burton-on-Trent, the well-known lecturer on Tobacco :— 


Pie aay re —— . hen lca re 

remarkably heat or as as 
possible from the beginning to the end. It, I ik, only re- 
move all but from the poteonous 
oils and fn tol Ce volatile resinous ofl—tasted mvet 
pro if a broken stem, previously f be to the OH 
and substance which hangs rooms and way 
smoking. com, 


To save the trade trouble, we may state that the makers 
of Pearson's Pipe are Messrs. ADOLF POSENER & Co., 61, 
Mansell Street, London, E.C. 


SOMETHING SPECIAL ROR CYCISES 
AND WeULD-BE GYCkISES. 


WE have re-commenced the £100 Cyclist Insurance, 
the place of which was, during the winter abe er 
oernpled by an Insurance of like value for footbal 

ayers. ; 

2 o signalize the re-introduction of this Insurance 
System, we offer a Special Prize in connection with it. 

The prize will be given to the sender of the best 

anagram on the words 


Hunprep Pounps InsuRANcE For Cycuists. 


Only the letters forming these words can be used, 
and only as often as they occur in them. The main 
points of a good anagram are that it reads sensibly, 
and has some bearing upon the subject. Here is an 
anagram which won a prize in the recent competition 
confined to Smiths only. 

The words selected were our title and motto— 
“ Pearson's Weekly. To INTEREST, TO ELEVATE, TO 
AMUSE,” and these became 


New To Most, Yer Versatite, Sure ro PLease; 
TakE 


Competitions must reach us before or by the last 

uey in April—the envelopes containing them marked 
CLE. 

The prize we offer is any machine, not exceeding 
£25 in value, thut may be selected by the winner from 
the various patterns sold Py the firm of Hillm 
Her bert & Cooper, makers of the renowned “Premier 
eye. oa, - 
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SOMETHING NEW AND STRANGE. 


Under this heading we publish brief accounts 
curious Lae a Ripa iyre WF ct 
have something exceptional of t ind which 
like to coment odoate to the world at large, we shall be 
very glad if they will make this the medium for doing so. 


In America, in order to save the postman the trouble 
of knocking at the door when he p' a letter in the 
box, an arrangement is being introduced whereby the 
rising of the flap of the box closes immediately an 
electric circuit and rings a bell. 


Ir is suggested that a real want exists at the present 
moment for a music typewriter. There is no reason 
why a typewriter should not be invented capable of 
doing for music all that the ordinary typewriter does 
for written words. Absolutely correct alignment will 
be the main difficulty to contend with. 


Tyose of us afflicted with unsound teeth are soon 
to have them stopped with the aid of an electric dental 
mallet, if an American scientific Peper is to be believed. 
The instrument takes the form of a case in which a 
mallet works, being impelled by an electric current, 


which can be so regulated as to produce a blow of any 
required force. 


An American engineer, named Hastings, has offered 
to the Commission entrusted with the getting 4p of 
the coming World’s Fair at Chicago, an inve iffel 
Tower. is design shows an erection 940 feet high, 
with a diameter of 20 feet at the ground, and of 200 
feet at the summit. He pro to keep this top- 
heavy structure in position with stout guy-ropes. 


A wew method for ventilating railway carriages and 
preventing dust from entering with the air has lately 
appeared in France. The more quickly the train moves 
the more rapidly the apparatus works. The air is 
made to traverse a receptacle containing water, which 
cools it and relieves it of dust, after which it goes 
through another filtering before entering the carriage. 


A NovEL door has ee been patented in the States. 
It is on the pasey e of the revolving iron shutter 
consisting of a series of slats about one and a half 
inches wide and three quarters of an inch thick, joined 
together by wooden spindles, revolving upon one 
another. When the door is opened it is wound upon a 
spiral drum at top or bottom, a three-foot door wind- 
ing up in a roll seven inches in diameter. 


One of the latest tools is an Electric Saw. It consists 
of two upright pieces of very stout brass or copper 
wire connected at the lower extremities by a non-con- 
ducting medium, while across the top is secured a piece 
of moderately thin platinum wire. On connecting 
the apparatus by means of side binding screws to the 
terminals of four Bunsen batteries, the platinum wire 
at once becomes heated to bright redness, and will be 
found to cleave the hardest wood with great facility. 

Tre “Champion” chimney-pot is a new invention, 
which is supposed to entirely abolish smoky chimneys, 
Unlike most other patent shimmay-pots, it has no 
cowl, and can therefore be swept in the ordinary 
manner. Its virtues do not depend upon any more or 
less complicated mechanism, which is liable to get out 
of order, but upon draught-holes, devised in such a 
manner that down-beating air (the most frequent cause 
of smoky chimneys) is entirely done away with. An- 
other advantage of the absence of mechanism is that 
the “Champion” is perfectly noiseless, and does not 
require repairing. 

Men who shave will in future’ have no excuse for 
cutting themselves. Mr. Watts, of 63, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, has invented what he calls the “ Ideal 
Safety Razor.” Its use renders cutting the face an 
absolute impossibility, the principle adopted being that 
ofthe carpenter’s plane. New blades can be fitted into 
thé holder if required. A simple contrivance makes it 
easy to clean them without removing, and a handle, 
into which they slip, is provided for use when they 
need to be stropped, though, as a matter of fact, it is 
le easy to strop the blade without resorting to this. 
‘The idea is so simple and practical that we wonder it 
has never been carried out before. 


Mr. Avaustvs Harris, of Drury Lane fame, is 
nursing a tremendous project in his mind—bigger than 
any of his previous ventures. Olympia, which cost 
£400,000 to build and furnish with its present acces- 
sorics, is at the ay moment to be picked up cheap, 
and Mr. Harris has almost made up his mind to convert 
it into a miniature Venice, to which, by its novelty, 
he hopes to attract all London. The new Venice at 
Kensington will have its grand canad, its palaces, its 
Rialto, and its dungeons. Nothing will be spared to 
convey a vivid idea of the historic city of the Adriatic. 
In the dungeons will be shown the tortures of the 
middle ages; there will be representations of the 
fétes, the nuptials, and the funerals, and everything 
appertaining to Venetian life. Onthe canal, gondolas, 
under the charge of real live gondoliers, will be let 
out at so much an hour. In tine weather people may 
divert-themesives with a novel outdoor entertainment, 
and should # be wet, the spacious interior, with its 
various views of Venice, including the famous St. 
Mark's, will afford abundant shelter. 


just as a man that is tired will.’ 
old fellow, and I really thought he was crazy, speak- 


long it was left to ‘rest,’ 
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Messrs. Joan Krrxatpy & Son, of Garford Street, 
London, E., have just brought outa new patent Safety 
Lamp. A great many serious accidents are constantly 
arising from the use of the ordinar, oil lamps, but in 
the case of the new invention accident 1s impossible, 
for, on the lamp falling to the floor, or even on its 
being taken up and turned upside down, not a rticle 
of oil escapes, and the light is at once put out. Strictly 
speaking, there are two patents embodied in the lamp 
—one prevents the escape of oil, and the other (at the 
burner) puts out the light when the lamp is over- 
turned. These additions do not increase the price of 
the lamp beyond that usually paid. 


Amone recent inventions we may notice a Scissors 
Tightener, which is meant to keep the blades of a pair 
of scissors always pressed tightly together when not in 
use, and thus to preserve their sharpness. An Egg 
Opener is, as its name implies, intended for use at the 
breakfast table. A Silent Violin should invoke many 
blessings upon the head of its inventor. It yields a 
full tone to the performer, while at a distance of a few 
feet its sounds are quite unheard. The application of 
this idea to other musical instruments should be worth 
attention. The Combination Scissors and Comb is a 
device with which anyone can cut hair to any length 
required, without the most rudimentary knowledge of 
the burber’s art. Another useful little article just out 
is an attachment which can be affixed to any drawer, 
making it perfectly easy to move in and out, however 
stiff naturally. 


Do Tools Grow Tired?—This seemingly absurd 
question is seriously answered in the affirmative b 
@ correspondent in a technical contemporary. e 
says:—I called the attention of a shopmate —a 
grizzled old veteran—to the peculiar behaviour of a 
chisel. He looked at it and handed it back to me say- 
ing—‘ The tool is all right, only a little tired. Lay it 
aside and let it rest. It will come out all right again, 
I did not believe the 


ing of a tool getting tired ; but, as there was no help 
for it, the tool was laid away. Ido not remember how 
but when it was again 
sharpened and used, it appeared to hold its keenest 
edge as well as it did before it got tired. Barbers tell 
me their razors, in constant use, get tired in the same 
way ; and wood-choppers say their axes seem to grow 
soft all at once. Possibly constant and hard usage 
may cause changes in crystallisation that wou d 
account satisfactorily for the peculiarity alluded to.” 


——t=—_____ 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


— 


Lorp Saxissury and Sir William Harcourt each 


weigh eighteen stone. 


Tur late Lord Truro always wrote his cheques on a 


half sheet of notepaper. 


Tong Lewis, an inmate of the workhouse of Chatta- 


nooga, Tennessee, U.S.A., claims to be 137 years old, 
and has payers to show that he is more than a cen- 
tenarian. 

bore him forty children. 


e asserts that he has had nine wives, who 


Mr. Guapsrone thinks Beethoven was the greatest. 
composer the world has ever seen. He nlso considers 
that stout women sing best, and that the voice of a 


choir-boy is better worth listening to than that of the 


most applauded prima donna. 
Mr. T. D. SuLiivan, one of 2the most prominent 


Trish Home Rulers, may fairly be called the poet of the 


Home-Rule movement. He is the author of many 
songs and ve the most prominent of which is, 
“God Save Ireland.” Mr. Sullivan is the possessor of 
a. tine voice, and sings his own songs as no one else can 
sing them. He is about sixty years of age, with snow- 
white hair and beard. 


Tue Prince of Monaco is not at all a society man. 
He is intensely shy, and devotes himself to study 
and science. He spends a great deal of time in yacht- 
ing, and the regions he selects for his cruises are those 
in which seaweeds abound in the greatest quantity and 
variety. Ocean botany is his hobby, ane. he has the 
finest collection of seaweeds in existence. His yacht 
is just now being fitted up with electric light. 


Tue Emperor of Austria’s favourite residence is 
Godollé, near Buda-Pesth. The Castle of Géddlid, 
though it is so much liked by Emperor Joseph, has 
little to commend it beyond the fact that the country 
round about literally swarms with game of all sorts. 
It is an unpretentious building, occupying a low posi- 
tion, and surrounded by most uninteresting scenery, 
in which vast swamps and forests alternate. 


A MAN of many parts is Mr. Walter Scott, who, be- 
sides being one of the largest contractors in the North 
of England, is an ironmaster, a soap-nyiker, a colliery- 
owner, and a publisher. 
the North asthe builder of some of the principal public 
edifices there, and has obtained even wider publicity 


as the publisher of “The Canterbury Poets,’ “The 
Camelot Classics,” the “ Great Writers” series, and the 


“Contemporary Science ’ series. Forty years ago Mr. 
Scott was a working mason in Newcastle. . 


a quarter of a million 
dingy chambers in the Albany, London, and confesses 
to having had nothing done there in the way of decora 
tion or repair for considerabl 
years. 
to which the , 
a terribly shabby coat and umbrella, which he thought 
some workman must have left behind him. 
called the porter’s attention to these ancient articles 
with a view to having them removed, but was informed 
that they had just been deposited by the Marquis of 
Clanricarde. 


Slave of Camoens,” and thou 


Mr. Scott is known al] over 


WEEE ENDING 
Aprrin 18, 1601 


Tuat caustic writer, Mrs. Lyxw-Linton, is quite an 
old lady—within a year, indeed, of man’s allotted span. 
She lives in London, and is one of the many inhabitants 
of the huge block of buildings near St. James’ Park 
known as Queen Anne's Mansions. Her sitting-rooth 
nrecivaks the park, and is gay with flowers all the year 
rou 


_ Sremrrz, one of the greatest living masters of chess, 
is fifty-five years of age. During the last thirty years 
he has won twenty first-class matches and has not lost 
one. In these matches he won 136 games and lost only 
twenty-six. In twelve tournaments of the highest 
class between 1865 and 1 he took first honours i 
eight, second in three, and third inone. Except Paul 

orphy, no chess master has ever had such a record 
as this. 


Tue late Bishop of Salisbury once determined to 
build himself a house, and instructed a well-known 
architect to prepare plans. The bishop changed his 
mind, and asked the architect what was his charge for 

i “ordered and discharged.” ‘One hundred 

uineas,” was the reply. ‘“ Why, many of my curates 

o not get more than this for their year’s salary,” said 
the bishop. “ Possibly,” said the architect ; “but Iam 
a bishop in my profession.” 


Mr. Regp, Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, has risen into prominence more 
rapidly than any other public man in the great Western 
Republic. In his way, he fills the Speaker's difficult 
position as ednnipavly 6 does Mr. Peel in our House 
of Commons. The American Speaker does not wear 
an imposing wig nor flowing robes, He sits in an 
ordinary arm-chair, which is on a footing of perfect 
equality with all the other chairs in the House. Mr. 
Reed is a middle-aged man, with a very pronounced 
twang in his voice. He will probably be President of 
the United States before long. 


Tne Czar has a palace at Tsarkoe Seloe, near St, 
Petersburg, which stands in grounds eighteen miles 
in circumference. In the palace there is a room known 
as the lapis-lazuli room, the floor of which is ebony 
inlaid with mother yee There is also an amber 
room, the walls of which are of the finest amber, 
picked out in a multitude of exquisite designs. The 
walls of the palace throughout are hung with the 
rarest tapestry and silk curtains. The banqueting- 
hall is the chief attraction of the palace. Its walls 
are covered with gold, and its ceiling is dazzling with 
the same precious metal. 


Everyone knows that the richest men are sometimes 
the most parsimonious. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
is a good example of the union of great thrift with 
great wealth. He owns valuable property in Ireland, 
which, until recently, brought him in as much as 
£20,000 a year, and his uncle, Lord Canning, left him 
of money. But he lives in 


more than twenty 
One night, a member of the Travellers’ Club, 
arquis belongs, observed in the lobby 


So he 


Ir the late King William III, of Holland, prided 


himself on anything it was on his knowledge of music. 


sed an opera, entitled “The 
h the public did not go 
ajesty was convinced to 


Indeed, he once com 


into raptures over it, his } 


the day of his death that it was one of the greatest 


works of art produced during this century. 

The composition of this work did not involve much 
labour on his part. At such moments as he believed 
himself to be inspired he would summon his secretary 
and order him to seat himself at a piano. Then his 
Majesty would walk about the room, Fommnihg a tune, 
od would suddenly stop and exclaim, 

“ Play this tune now—ta-da-da, pom-pom, la-la ! a 

The unfortunate secretary would strum on the piano, 
but would soon be interrupted by the King, erying, 

“ Look here, my friend, I didnt hum pom-pom, a-la, 
but ta-da-da, pom-pom, la-la.” ¢ 

The bewildered secretary would make another 
attempt, and would finally succeed in striking the re- 
quired chords. Then the King would say, 

“That’s better! That’s something like my tune! 
Keep on at it until you have the melody thoroughly by 
heart, and then go into my study and put it down on 


paper.” 

With these words the King would go away, and the 
secretary, conscious of his Majesty’s inability to com- 
pose anything like a melody, would calmly set_ down 
on paper a tune of his own composition, which he 
would present for approval next morning. However 
faulty the tune might be, and the secretary had little 
knowledge of music, his Majesty would never fail to 


ys 

“'P’ve heard a worse tune than that, haven't you! 
Why, it’s a grand bit of music !” 

In this manner, it is said, that short-lived oper® 
“The Slave of Camoens,” was produced, 


Ween xxbritd 
Appi 18, 1891. 


HOW THE RICH LIVE, 
NO. {Il 


KEEPING UP A COUNTRY 
ESTABLARHMENT. 


We will assume that the subject of our sketch has 
arrived at that time which the law deems to be the 
age of wisdom, and has entered into, and taken upon 
himself, his family titles and the management and 
control of his estates and exchequer. It is quite a 
false impression to think that a young man who 
attains to an earldom or dukedom at an early age is an 
uncommonly lucky fellow. There is an amount of 
worry and trouble connected with the management of 
large estates hardly commensurate with the honours of 
possession. Hitherto my lord has had a certain 
absence of care and nsibility ; now there is a 
succession of anxieties if he wishes to maintain in a 
dignified manner the position he has had thrust 
upon him. F 

Possibly during his minority his principal country- 
house been under the superintendence of his 
mother. The young inheritor goes back to his home, 
and up to the time of his marriage will probably live in 

and contentment with a house full of his own 
ith and kin. When, however, his time of celibacy 
has expired the place will have to be given up by them, 
and his mother will pro reside somewhere within 
nd h th ll probably resid h thi: 
sight and sound of her son. Of course a new mistress 
of the house means a new era begun. There are 
am provements to be made, alterations to be effected, 
and a general upsetting of old arrangements to suit 
the tastes of the new tenant. 

Although there is a house full, and probably more 
than enough, of furniture, which has been handed 
down from Benershon to generation, many new 
additions will be made, fresh servants will probabl 
be engaged, old things will soon change, and all 
things become new. However many estates a man 
may possess, he will select one as a home. This one 
will be attached to him either by old memories and 
associations, or selected for the many advantages it 


ords, 

If my lord is a hunting man, or particularly fond of 
shooting, it is sure to be that house which affords most 
scope for his enjoyments. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that a peer has not similar home ties and enjoy- 
ments, to those which fall to the. lot of less favoured 
mo: There is no Morse like home, either to the 
“Upper Ten” or the “Submerged Tenth ;” it is simply 
e matter of degree. 

Before very long, my lord will find from his steward 
the actual yearly amount which he has at his disposal. 
He will generally accept his agent’s advice as to all 
matters connected with the management of his estate 
being wi to allow him to maintain the control 
that he has for years exercised. 

The household staff will probably be a large and 
magnificent one. There will be a steward, whose dut: 
it is to control the household expenditure and to loo 
after the men ; a housekeeper, who will look after the 
female portion of the establishment ; a che/, to manage 
the kitchen ; and under these a whole host of servants 
of high and low degree. Not a small item of expendi- 
ture is the maintenance of the servants’ hall, wherein 
congregate daily my lord’s retainers. Here assemble 
the footmen, dr in all their glory of yellow plush, 
with, according to the popular idea, “ coats ae pure 

‘old and diamond buttons ;” the butler, the under- 

ootmen, the valet, the maids for my lad , the hall- 
boy, and the odd men about the place. These entail 
an expenditure of at least one thousand a year. 

Outside is the stud groom, the coachman, the second 
coachman, and tlie stable helpers, and there will be 
twenty or more horses at least kept exclusively for 
carriage and cart work. At the lodge gates we find 
the head keeper, and near by the under keeper, and 
four or five men whose sole duty it is to look after 
ganie and protect the covers. 

The new master may or may not keep kennels of his 
own. If he does, there will be a larger outlay here 
than in any other part of the establishment. Dog 
valuable and well bred, have to be nursed and fended 
like little children ; and there are the huntsman and 
the whips, who have to be provided with horses, and 
half-a-dozen men to attend to the necessities of the 
four-footed kind. Altogether this will mean an outlay 
of three or four thousand pounds a year. 

_ There is also a stable and hunters to be kept, and it 
is no unusual thing for a man to have seventy or eighty 
horses “up” during the hunting season. This, of 
course, means a further addition of praonik and stable- 
men. It is not, however, given to many men to hunt 
their own pack ; subscription packs are now much 
more common, and ten or twelve horses will be suti- 
cient with which to scour the country two or three 
dogs a week. 

he gardens, too, employ a large staff for the sole 
purpose of keeping the lawns closely cut and well rolled, 
the flower-beds and conservatories filled with choice 
blooms, and for serving up fruits and vegetables for 
the table. This would hardly seem to be worth an out- 


lay of another £1,000 to £1,500 per annum, when it is 


_of a wealth 
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a fact that the value of produce sent to the table might 
be : pabciawed for a qua of this sum. 

lener commands a salary of £100 a year, 
and a house, which in a London suburb would be 
worth another £60. Then.comes the under ener, 
and ten or a dozen men who are daily at work. 

Then there is the town house, furnished even more 
handsomely than that in the country, which is used, 
ase pals ay for about two or three months during 
the London season. There is no doubt that the aris- 
tocracy enjoy themselves more at their country houses 
than at any other place in the wide world. The 
London season is not an unmixed pleasure to all who 
assist in forming it. It is too fatiguing—too fashion- 
able—to compare with the advantages offered at a 
country place. 

There, indeed, a man can d most of his time in 
the air. He has his select shooting partes bie 
hunting twice a week, his drives, his dogs, his fishing, 

many a quiet hour in the repose of his own 
luxurious sitting-room. 

In whatever part of the British Isles his house may 
be situated, a man is never at a loss for company. 
He is very often entertaining | chon himself or going 
about to be entertained, and distance with him 1s no 
object. At one time he may, perhaps, have as many 
as fifteen or twenty associates gathered round his 
table. These engage in just the same pursuits 
as he does at home. Shooting or driving parties are 
made up both for the ladies and the men; and 
what can be better than to return home, after a day in 
the covers, or a hard run after the wily fox, and robe 
oneself for that function so dear to the heart of society, 
@ snug dinner. . 

This will be served in the ancestral dining-hall, with 
all the pompand magnificence which is at the disposal 
peer. Men like to vie with each other 
in giving these repasts. Family plate is ex 
to view, the choicest and costliest wines are in evi sae 
and the daintiest of viands are prepared by a chef o 
the first water. When the ladies have retired to the 
drawing-room, the men remain behind to smoke, or 
adjourn into adjoining rooms for a rubber of whist or 
a game at billiards. . 

f course, to house and feed a party of this 
sort is no small ex A man is not stingy with 
his wine at such times, nor, as a rule, are his friends 
backward in appropriating it. A house party of a 
dozen will mean a total cost of from four to five 
hundred pounds ; for it must be remembered that eve 
man brings his valet, and every lady her maid, and 
these mouths have, in addition, to be fed ; and these 
parties are re: about a dozen times in the course 
of the year. Mine host, however, considers that he has 
a return for this outlay in hunting some fresh 
country or joining a shooting party for a fortnight 
among the “ banks and braes.’ 

There is all the family plate, very ancient and very 
valuable, sonre of which never sees light except when 
successions to the estate occur, and there is sure 
to be a very fine library and a gallery of famous 
or infamous ancestors. It isa known fact that the 
library volumes are seldom, if ever, taken from their 
shelves except to be dusted. Libraries in great houses, 
like the pictures, go with the place, and are to be 
looked at from a distance. The volumes most in use 
will be found in my lord and lady’s sitting-room, and 
these will consist of the most popular writings of 
novelists of the century, with a very fair sprinkling of 
“yellow backs.” The daily and weekly, sporting, 
society, and illustrated papers will also be found here 
or in the drawing-room. 

My lady has her own sweet-scented boudoir, which 
is often the most charming room of the house. In it 
are to be found the softest of colours and the daintiest 
of draperies. A cottage piano is hidden in one corner, 
among a bower of blooms; in another is a delicate 
escritoire filled with all sorts of costly nick-nacks. 
The room wil] probably be panelled in white wood, 
picked out with blue, and will open out into a con- 
morvettira) the whole producing the most brilliant 
effect. 

This, and his lordship’s sitting-room, are the most 
frequented places in the house. The big drawing and 
dining-rooms are never used, except when company is 
present. Around his Joedalie sanctum are hung many 
trophies of the chase. Here is a stag’s head and 
there a fox’s head and brush. On the floor isa genuine 
tiger’s skin, which has a history in itself. In one 
corner is fixed a glass fore aso half-a-dozen 
favourite guns, while in another stands a plantation of 
walking-sticks. In this spacious apartment the ruler of 
the house receives his private secretary for a short space 
of time every morning, going through letters mais 
cheques, and settling things generally. The lan 
steward drops in for a moment to notify the fact 
of a farm falling vacant ; then a tenant comes into the 
august presence to beg a favour. 

Baxinese concluded, the traps arrive at the door, and 
the shooting party is made up. Few things are more 
enjoyable than a bright day’s sport among well- 
stocked covers, taking one’s luncheon in true bucolic 
fashion under a hedge. 

Hunting lasts from the 1st of November till the Ist 
of April, and then conversation daily turns upon the 
London Season, with all its varied attractions to both 
sexes. How the season is spent will form the subject 
of my next article. 
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A surge sign that the door bell iz going to ri 
when you aah the only one in the house ror arin toe 


bath-tub. 
-- +] 


“ Bot why do you call your dog Thirteen ?” 

toes you see he’s lame?” : 

“ Yes, but what has that to do with it?” 

“Why he puts down three and carries one, doesn’t 


het” 
—_—_—40ttn 


“ Jounny! Jgbnny!” said the minister, as he met an 
urchin one Sunuay afternoon, carrying a string of tish, 
“Do these belong to you ?” 

“ Ye-yes, sir ; you see that’s what they got for chas- 
ing worms on Sunday.” 

jo ——— 


Wau a judge was giving his charge to the jury in 
a oe a one of the jurymen ininted. Ts 
lordship had just said, impressively : } 

“Gentlemen of the jury, in arriving at a verdict you 
must take the testimony of the witnesses for the 
defence into consideration, and give them full weight.” 

At the words “and give them full weight ” the jury- 
man swooned away. He was a coal-dealer. 


“T pgciarg,” said an old lady, reverting to the pro- 
mise made on her marriage day by her liege lord, “IT 
shall never forget when Obadiah put the ring on my 
finger, and said, ‘With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.’ He-uséd to keep a drapery shop then, and I 
thought he was going to give me all there was in it. 
I was young, and did not know till afterwards that it 
meant one calico dress a year.” 


“ SprinG,” sang the poet—“ budding spring !” 
Alas ! the boughs were bare ! 
,, He _was himself tie one green thing, 
For ice lay ev’ry where. 


“ Hail, spring, with breezes soft and sweet |” 
The spring returned his hail ; 

There came a shower of snow and sleet 
Upona wintry gale. | 

“Sing, merry birds, in bush and tree !” 
He read the almanac! ' - 

The birds were wiser far than he, 
And did not hurry back. 


“Spring, gentle ”--here he ceased to sing. 
Tet thio sad truth be told— 
The while he sang of-balmy spring 
He caught an awful cold. ° 
——— 


“GENTLEMEN, what is your verdict?” asked the 
Judge in a West American Courf-room. 


“ Wal,” responded foreman of the jury, “ ‘leven 
on us wants to, the prisoner, but the twelfth sticks 
to it he ain’t ,-bpite of all we can say—so, bein’ 


as the twelfth,man is a no account feller, any way, in 
order to make éiie verdict unanimous, we’ve concluded 


to hang ’em-b 
‘ ef 
Lapy (to small boy, who is crying): “What is the 
matter, my little man?” 
Boy : “ We were playing ball, and I broke that pane 
of glass over there. 
y: “Well, perhaps the lady won't care much 
about it.” 
Boy : “’Tain’t that ; the ball went through, and she 
won't give it back.” 
ee 


Jinks: “You seem very happy about something.” 

Winks: “Iam; glorious idea. I’m in for a fortune 
this time. You know the cigar-end clippers they have 
in tobacco shops? A customer buys a cigar, puts it to 
the clipper, and the end is cut off all ready for smoking. 
Well, I’ve just found out that these cue tips are 
gathered up by the proprietor and sold, some big 
places adding £50 a year to their income by the opera- 
tion. Splendid, isn’t it? You sell the cigar, get the 
end back for nothing, and make money on both.” 

“But that isn’t your invention.” 

“No, but mine is the same sort, only better. It’s 
arranged so that when the customer puts his cigar to 
the clipper it'll bite off a couple of inches before he can 
say Jack Robinson.” 

a 


Ir was ina country County Court, and he being a 
smart young London solicitor, was down there on a 
little matter of business. In the course of conversa- 
tion with a country lawyer, the latter mentioned that 
he had rather an important case coming on that day, 
and was thinking of telegraphing to town for counsel. 

“Don’t do that,” said our friend, “don’t do that. I 
have a barrister, a very clever man, coming down, and 
he can do your case for you.” 

The country lawyer agreed. The barrister arrived, 
and his arrival was at once notified by the London 
solicitor to the country lawyer, who rushed forth to 
see the great London man, turned pale, ahd exclaimed, 
in an agitated whisper : 

“ Why, that ts the very man we are sueing.” 
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SOLD AGAIN. 


A perttxe man of the most irrepressiclo (7pe was in 
the principal room of the Grand Hotel after the races 
were over, and everybody was bored, cs everybody is 
on such occasions. The betting man had been silent 
for an hour, when suddenly ho broke out: 

“ Gentlemen—” : 

“Oh, no more bets!” was the exclamation of the 
entire party. ‘ Give usa rest.” ; 

“T don't want to bet, but I can show you something 
curious.” 

“Welll” 

“T say it, and mean it. I can drink a glass of water 
without it going down my throat.” 

There was silence for considerably more than & 
minute. Every man in the room had been victim 
by this gatherer-up of unconsidered 


trifles, and there 
was a general disposition to get the better of him in 
some if possible. 


wa: Here was the opportunity. 
How contd a man get a@ 


Fleeced of water into his 
interior without it going down his throat? Impos- 


sible! The betting man p to accomplish 
the sup im ible feat. It was very easily 
done. 1 he did was to stand upon his head on 


the seat that ran round the room and swallow a glass of 
water. It went into him all right, but did not go down 
his throat. And sb his last tnumph was prenisr than 
all his previous ones, for every man in the room had 
been eager to accept his wager. From that time had 
he offered to wager that he would swallow his own 
head he would have had no takers. 


———— 
WHERE WOMEN MUST WORK. 


Wuen one gets into Switzerland the term “ weaker 
sex,” as applied to women, seems a misnomer. In 
point of endurance, and often even of muscular 
strength, the nt women of the remoter valleys 
appear quite the equals of the men. One sees them 
mowing on those green, beautiful slopes over which 
the snow peaks tower, and a pers of girls swinging 
the antique Swiss scythes, with their straight handles, 
that bend the figure so cruelly, cut broad, even swaths 
with the regularity of veterans. They do not work 
with any appearance of haste or conscious overflow of 
energy, but in slow, plodding, untiring fashion they 
toil hour after hour, beginning at half-past five in the 
penne; and turning homeward only when dayhght 

ails. 

To see the storing of hay in the Alpine chalets is to 
fst a new idea of the muscular prowess of women. 

‘he craps of the upper slopes are carried in back-loads 
to the little red-brown log structures that dot the 
mountains.as high as the cattle can find pasturage, 
and the weight that a woman will lift on the wooden 
frame that is adjusted to her shoulders, and with which 
she will climb, or, which is much harder, will descend 
to the nearest chalet, dropping her burden through a 
hole in the roof, from which the shingles and the heavy 
stones that hold them in place have been removed, is 
a source of perpetual wonder. When the harvest has 
been gathered there are back-baskets of manure to 
carry to fit the ground for winter crops, and even the 
little girls not yet in their teens climb like cats, carry- 
ing their own little back-baskets well loaded. 

On the Lake of Lucerne the boatwomen are charac- 
teristic figures. The long, low, black freight barges 
are pulled from port to port by mixed crews of men 
and women, from ten to twenty to a boat, who work 
the heavy sweeps standing. In the heat of the 
day the men strip to their waists and the women 
unlace their bodices'and work with bare arms and in 
the white peasant chemises. Occasionally one sees 
women porters, who carry portmanteaux and luggage 
af all sorts up and down the mule paths for the summer 
-isitors. 

In Germany one can nowhere escape the sight of 

le outdoor labour of women. Along the flat valley 
f the Middle Rhine the vineyards, the grain patches, 
ind the tobacco fields are full of them. In an after- 
1oon’s ride the proportion of women getting in the 
harvest often seems as three to two men. 

In these fertile lands there is a social, companionable 
side to the work which one might go far to find parail- 
eled. In the tields which stretch between the huddled 
villages one sees whole families busy. At the end of the 
corn strip, under a tree or clump of bushes, stands a 
lnby’s cradle. Its occupant has learned to take life 
philosophically, and croons at the blue sky or green 
lexrves. At the noon hour the midday meal is eaten, 
pienic fashion, with the cradle for a centre. 

The loading of the great German hay-waggons is 
sviways interesting. You will see a brown wonian, her 
head tied up in a scarlet handkerchief, on top of the 
ivad, distributing the forkfuls as they are passed up to 
her. If one woman loads for one man her work is the 
casier, though cen more skill. But when, as one 
often sees, one woman loads for three or four men, she 
las by far the hardest position. There are few evi- 
dences, indeed, of any division of work between man 
and woman as to the stronger and weaker animal. The 
physical capacity of the woman is counted on as being 
at least equal to that of the man, and, to all appear- 
ances, with good reason. 


SOME NOTED CONTINENTAL 
- RESTAURANTS. 


Or late the art of good cooking and good eating 
has become even almost more than a mere art. There 
are restaurants in Paris, Vienna, and St. Petersbu 
where dinner becomes a poem, and where the h 
chef and cellar-master are perso 3 esteemed 
appreciated, and known by all the aristocracy of 


urope. 

It tay be said that Bignon, of the Café Riche, at 
Paris, is second to none among restaurateurs. Not 
one of the foreign potentates who yearl congregate in 
the French capital would dream of neglecting to look 
in at Bignon’s and pay tribute to his genius, elthouglt 
they think twice before consenting to make their far 
less agreeable duty-call upon President Carnot, at the 


ss Sci ; ok 
ignon’s, on the Boulevard des Italiens, is still the 
rallying-place of all the true gourmets, as well as of the 
cream of Parisian society, who are regular frequenters 
of the place. The elder ‘Bignon, who owns the Café 
Riche, is as wealthy as Croesus, and has castles which 
are by no means contined to the air. 

The Chumaire, in Moscow, is certainly the most 
luxurious and elegantly mppolnted! restaurant in 
Europe. The large dining-hall is a huge winter garden, 
with feathery and blooming mimosa as a background 
for the exquisitely appointed tables. 

In the middle of this unique restaurant garden is a 

reat marble fountain wherein trout and other 
dalicately flavoured members of the finny tribe swim 
in deep, clear water. When a guest orders a fish for 
his dinner he is forthwith conducted by the head 
butler to this novel aquarium and is requested to 
select the fish most likely to tempt his fancy. A long- 
handled silk net is given to him, and he can, if he 
pleases, catch his fish with syo-tsmanlike zest and 
dexterity—a feat which materially adds to his enjoy- 
ment and general appreciation of the dinner he is 
about to eat. 

Russians, who are very fond of flowers, do not relish 
a repast when the table is not one mass of fragrant 
blossoms, and nowhere else in Europe does one see such 

orgeous table decorations as in St. Petersburg or 

foscow. Thousands of roubles are often spent for 

rare orchids to adorn the table of some wealthy 
Boyard, and at the dinner poe some time ago by 
Prince Narishkine to the diplomatic corps at St. 
Petersburg, the flowers in the dining-hall cost over 
20,000 roubles. 

Eduard Sacher, at Vienna, is known to be the most 
aristocratic of restaurateurs. Crowned heads have 
dined in his private rooms, and every night, after 
the opera is over, all that the Austrian capital. 
contains of titled and noble personages flock to his 
restaurant to partake of the gastronomic curiosities 
which he prides himself in oe before his guests. 
There you can get sterlets from the Volga, eels from 
the Tiber, grouse from Scotland, bustards from 
Sweden, bears’ paws from the Black Forest, turnips 
from Teltow, melons imported from Greece. 

You may, if your purse is a long one, order peaches 
in December and partridges in July, for Sacher knows 
not the word “impossible.” His cellars are admirabl 
stocked with wines from every country in the world, 
and when [ last dined there the great Eduard Sacher 
himself offered me a bottle of Johannisberg a hundred 

ears old for the modest sum of £8. A feature of 
eacher's restaurant is the elegance of the service, the 
plates and dishes being of the finest Dresden, the 
glasses from Baccarat, the silver antique and massive, 
and the damask faultless. The private rvoms are 
beautifully upholstered in pale blue plush, and groups 
of flowers and foliage fill every nook and corner. 


et 
CURIOUS PANICS. 


AsouT three years agoan extraordinary panic seized 
the inhabitants of Naples. ‘They are carrying off 
the children!” was the cry of horrgr and dismay that 
ran like wildfire among the poorer and more ignorant 
Gunter of the great crowded Mediterranean city. 
Whence or how arose the dread—no less real and 
terrible because it was proupdless—wus not discovered, 
and probably never will be, for the unhappy Neapolitan 
parents do not ever seem to have thought of asking 
where the story came from. 

All they knew, and all they cared to know, was that 
everyone said that kidnappers of children were abroad, 
and that they must look to their little ones if they 
wanted to save them. Mothers, we are told, shut up 
their children in the houses, and the doors of the 
schools were beset with crowds of weeping women in 
an agony of terror lest their children should have been 
stolen from them. In spite of all that the press and | 
the authorities could say to the contrary, the belief in 
the kidnapping was entertained by thousands. 

Yet, as in most such cases, there appears to have 
heen nothing whatever to account for the panic of the 
distracted parents. Ina great city, as in a great army, 
there are, of course, always a certain number of per- 
sons who disappear unaccounted for; but there seems 
to have been no increase Of casualties of this sort in 
Naples in August, 1888, sufficient to account for the 
endden frenzy which seized upon the population. 
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In 
thick 


Asia, and particular! 
together, and where 
religion, weird, cruel, and fantastic in its 


e shuddering 


a 
forms, hold complete sovereignty over the mi 


panics and delusions are not only common, but assume 


the most extraordinary forms. 


Not many years ago the 


The I 


things; they had 


rumoured that it was their custom ; an 
this great horror arose among them, an 
they found that in reality no suc 
enough, the notion 
uman sacritice is re- 


be a 


when 


earition took place. 


that if a bridge is to stand, a 


ngalees had never seen the British do such 


never, we may sup 


St ranmely 


quired at its foundation, is worldwide. 


belief that men are sometimes built up in bridges has 


even been known in modern Britain. 


One of the earlier volumes of THE ILLUSTRATED 
Lonpon News contains an actount of a most curious 
circumstance which took place with regurd to Lord 
Leigh’s park near Coventry. A bridge was being built 
piece of a lake in the park, and the 
spread to the neighbouring town 
that before the great heavy coping-stone of oue of the 

iers was put on, a mason had been decoyed into the 
follow, and that then the flat stone had been let down 


over a stream or a& 
rumour somehow 


upon him. 


So firmly was the report credited, and so widely did 
it spread, that a mob collected in Coventry, proceeded 
to the park, and would not be satisfied tall the stone 
the delusion thus dispelled. 
That, however, was more than forty years ago, and 
Board schools have perhaps put beyond the range of 
possibility the chance of such an occurrence ta ing 
the fact remains that not ouly, in 
some curious, dumb, instinctive way, did the legend 
that a human bein 


had been removed and 


place again. Still, 


bridge linger on, 


must be buri 


a panic-delusion of the strongest kind. 
———___—— j—___— 


Paitanturopist : “ Hungry, are you? Well, here's 


a halfpenny.” 
Mer. Cullvms : 


“T thank you, sir, in the name of Tar 
Daty Bucket, which I represent. I am commissioned 
to work up an article about ‘How the Re 


Needy Mendicants are Responded to by Our 
Citizens.’ Good day, sir.” 
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in India, where men lie 
mysteries of 


inhabitants of Calcutta and 
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FACTS. 
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THERE are at present about 125,000 Jews in the 
Russian army. 

Every twenty-four hours a man, even if he be a tee- 
totaler, will drink in 10,000 quarts of air. 

I~ France the oxen that work in the fields are regu- 
larly sung to as an encouragement to exertion ; and 
no peasant has the slightest doubt but that the animals 
listen to him with pleasure. 

Ix remote Scotch parish churches one of the most 
devout attendants is often the shepherd's dog, which, 
if he does not sleep throughout the service, at least lies 
quietly at his master’s feet, and trots off as soon as 
the benediction is pronounced. 


Wit a comparatively recent period it was deemed 
singularly unlucky, among Scotch fisher-folk of the 
north-west of Scotland, to find a turbot amongst the 
contents of a haul, and in no circumstances would the 
shaper permit the ill-omened capture to be taken on 
board. 


In Australia the rabbits climb walls—built at enor- 
mous expense, under the delusion that they were 
* rabbit-proof "—and run up and hide in the numerous 
hollow trees as if they were opossums. Tengpr of wet 
feet here, in Australia they have overcome the pre)u- 
dice, and take to the water and swim across rivers like 
water-rats. 


Tue French postal administration has just introduced 
a convenient plan for enabling people in remote 
villages to send a telegram although there is no office 
in the place, All such villages are to be connec 
to the nearest telegraph office by telephone, so that 
the message can be spoken to the telegraph office 
where it is despatched. 

AMonG the diseases to which the Japanese have been 
subject from time immemorial is small-pox, and it is 
also said that from the eleventh century they practised 
inoculation as a preventative. The mode of inocu- 
lation was, until forty years ago, when vaccination 
came into vogue, to operate upon the tip of the nose. 
‘This, as a medical journal points out, effectually dis- 
pensed with written certificates. 


It is a very interesting fact that we owe the singular 
beauty of the fancy pigeons bred in this country to the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. When the Huguenots 
came to England for wetane, Shey, brought with them 
these beautiful birds. The French silk-weavers culti- 
vated them not simply as companions, but as models, 
because of the hues, outlines, and | cae ati of their 
plumage, which they reproduced in ir artistic pro- 
ductions. 

AusrriaN Smoxers.—According to statistics just 
issued, the number of cigars smoked in Austria during 
the past year was 1,085 millions, showing a reduction 
of 70 millions on the previous year’s returns. On the 
other hand the Government factories sold 395 millions 
of cigarettes, which is 174 millions more than during 
the year before. Cigarette smokers in Austria prefer 
the ready-made article, whereas in France and Spain 
sinokers make their own cigarettes. 


A Honey Co.iecrion.—Mr. T. Christy, F.L.S., has 
made a wonderfully interesting and complete col- 
lection of the tessers of the world. In exhibiting his 
novel museum to the members of the Linnzan Societ, 
of London at a recent meeting, he remarked, wit! 
regard to the “ arbutus honey ” of Turkey, that it pro- 
duced great drowsiness and sleep, and in introducing 
tine specimen of “eucalyptus honey” from Mount 
Rarker, Adelaide, he declared that it was well known 
in that part of Australia to possess very valuable 
curative properties. 

A PREVENTIVE oF CooK-crowinc.—The following 
will be found a simple preventive of cock-crowing. In 
the act of crowing a cock stands up, and then stretches 
his neck to the full extent. A small lath loosely sus- 
pended about eighteen inches above the perch will 
obviate this. It in no way interferes with the bird’s 
roosting, but the moment chanticleer contemplates a 
nuisance the swinging lath comes gently into contact 
with his comb, and effectually stops him. <A dozen 
birds were recently treated in this way, and none of 
them presumed to crow until the hour at which they 
were let out. 

NationaL Insvrance.—British workmen will follow 
with interest the working of the German system of 
State pensions and insurance. More than 12,000,000 
Germans are at present insured, the premium being 
paid, half by the workmen, half by the employer. 
here are four classes of insured, the first comprising 
those whose anlar is under 250 marks (£17 10s.) per 
‘unum, and this c pays fourteen pfennigen (seven 
farthings) a week premium. The income of the second 
class is from 350 to 550 marks, the weekly premium 
being 24d.; that of the third class from 550 to 850 
marks (£42 10s.), on which 8d. weekly premium is paid ; 
while the fourth class income ranges from 850 to 
2,000 marks (£100)a year, on which a weekly paynient 
is made of 34d. The incomes guaran range from 


106 marks 40 pfennigen for the first class, to 13460 for 
the second, 162°80 for the third, and 191 marks for the 
fourth. The weekly money can 
post offices, 


be paid through the 


worki 
inventions. 


Ows-rarep of all the landed property in Russia is 


mortgaged. 


Tax flower trade of London is estimated to amount 


to £5,000 a day. « 


Tue pearl oyster does not produce any pearls until 


it is six or seven years of age. 


Rarr falls more frequently between 3a.m. and 8 a.m. 


than at any other time during the day. 


THE in the various States in the Union own 


an aggregate of £52,600,000 worth of property. 


Two hundred women are employed by Edison in 
at the more delicate detuils of his electrical 


Iv this Parliament is remarkable for nothing else, it 


will be noteworthy for the high rate of mortality which 
has prevailed among Members of the Lower House. 
Since Fe ii 1886, no fewer than forty-seven of them 
have died. 


Ir has been estimated that the farm stock of the 
United Kingdom—cattle, sheep, and pigs only—have 
a value of no less than £142,000,000, and that from 
these the butcher annually receives fat animals to the 
value of £77,000,000. 


One of the American senators, Mr. Manderson, of 
Nebraska, has received a very curious present. It is 
a hat, the nominal cost of which is £4,000. This hat, 
which is white, and weighs twenty ounces, is made of 
cancelled greenbacks worth that sum in the aggregate, 
and is said to look much like the white hats which 
some gentlemen wear in summer-time. 


A Country Wirnout a Newspaper.—Andorra is 
presumably the only civilised State in the world with- 
out a newspaper. It offers a uliarly promising 
tield to enterprising journalists who can write Spanish ; 
for, it is said that though firearms are almost too 
plentiful, there is not a marksman in the Republic 
who can hit a cow at a distance of a couple of hundred 
yards. 

A Poto-piayinc Natioy.—The Manipuris, who 
recently massacred an English force, are expert polo 
players. Polo is the national game of Manipur ; to be 
unusually skilful is to be sure of the Maharajah’s 
favour and to be excused forced labour. Polo is, 
therefore, the end and aim of a Manipuri’s ambition, 
and he is so passionately fond of the game that he will 
barter his wife for a good pony. As boys play cricket 
on the village green in England, so boys of all ages 
may be seen at an in Manipur; very babes ccme 
toddling out, with balls and miniature polo sticks. 

Waar Bio Guns Cost.—The taxpayer will be in- 
terested to know exactly how much is paid for each of 
the different types of naval heavy guns. The follow- 
ing are the contract prices :— 

e 


£ 
110 tons 19,500 
67 tons 5 ; 13,680 
44 tons * . . 8,778 
28 tons 6,042 
22 tons 5 . ‘ 4,816 
14 tons . 5 ° 2,736 
5 tons ‘ ‘ 950 
36 cwt. 5 568 


The cost of the guns, if made at Woolwich, is eight or 
nine per cent. less. 


Tue Torks’ Favourite Drink. — The favourite 
drink of the Turks is a preparation of “ mastic.” 
Mastic is alcohol, and is much more intoxicating and 
more injurious to health than ordinary alcohol. | Its 
common name is rakkee, but the name “ mastic,” is given 
on account of the gum-mastic with which it is flavoured, 
and whieh is precipitated as a white resinous powder 
upon the addition of water. It is inflammable, likeany 
alcohol. The religious prohibition is generally under- 
stood by the Moslem population as being directed only 
against wine, which 1s mee as an infidel drink, 
and, although drunk stealthily by many young natives, 
is not generally considered the proper thing for Turks. 
Rakkee, or mastic, however, is a common drink, and one 
on which men of all religions—Christian, Jew, and 
Mohammedan—can get drunk together in less than 
half the time possible with any other liquor. 

Prisoners’ CHILDREN.—What becomes of the 
children of prisoners while their parents are in gaol ? 
It appears that hitherto we have not been particularly 
tender to these unfortunate little ones. It 1s true 
that they are fed and clothed in the workhouse ; but 
as s00n as notice is received that the prisoner’s time is 
up, the poor children are taken to the gaol gates to 
meet father or mother as they come sheepishly out of 
prison, and are handed over at once to their care. The 
consequence is, that the evil-doer—his employment 
and character gone, and handicapped at the outset by 


the pressing necessity of getting food for his children | 


—is seriously hampered in his attempt to get back 
into respectability. Does it not seem a pity, too, to 
force innocent children to become witnesses of their 
parents’ degradation? Bristol has the honour of being 
one of the first ee in England to abolish this 
cruel procedure. At a recent ineeting of guardians 
it was decided that the children of prisoners shall no 
longer be taken to see their parents come out of gaol, 
but that they shall be kept for a reasonable time in 


‘the workhouse until the bread-winners of the family 


can get a fresh start, 
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Pt HEN in her lifetime rarely lays more than 600 
HAtr A MILLION lives are daily dependant upon th 
efficiency of iron and steel wire ita. i 

THACKERAY used no fewer than fifty-nine initials or 
pseudonyms during his literary career. 

Spreit of camphor makes a good barometer, as it is 
cloudy before a storm and clear in fair weather. 


Covent GARDEN came into the possession of the 
fit panel wade orien thal od Lovie hen aljctting, wan 
its yearly value, with that Y joini 
set down at £6 6s. 8d. eee i 

Tre Plymouth breakwater, which stretches 5,280 
feet across the Sound, is 360 feet in breadth at the 
bottom and more than thirty at the top. It consumed 
3,660,000 tons of granite blocks, of from one to five tons 
each, and cost one and a half millions sterling. 


Hrtzrerixn, or heat holidays, for school children are 
now established by law in Germany and Switzerland. 
When the thermometer reaches a certain point, lessons 
must cease. Throughout Prussia the observance of this 
regulation is compulsory in all private as well as in 
public schools. 


Peacn Stones a8 Coat.—lIn California it is found 
that peach stones burn as well as the best coal, and 
give out more heat in proportion to weight. At the 
present time the stones taken out of the fruit that is 
tinned or dried are collected, and sell at the rate of 24s. 
aton. Apricot stones also burn, but not so well as 
peach, and do not command so high a price. 


A TRAVELLER Unper THE Ice— An American 
naturalist recently stated at the meeting of a 
scientific society that the musk-rat is able to travel 
under the ice of a frozen river or lake for a consider- 
able distance, by breathing against the ice roof where 
He bubbles of air rise up and collect from the water 

low. 


A Susstirote ror Tosacco.—Only one_ substitute 
for tobacco has as yet been discovered. This is the 
Duloisia hop it, a shrub growing in Australia, the 
leaves of which are chewed hy the blacks in the same 
way and for the same pu as tobacco is chewed. 
The leaves contain an alkaloid, called piturine, and it 
has recently been shown that the actions of nicotine 
and piturine are in every respect identical. 


A CHance For Investors.—Cats are so scarce in 
Dakota, U.S.A., that whole cart-loads are being shipped 
over the border from the next State, Iowa. as enter- 

rising Yankee at Dubuque buys up all the pussies at 
rom 2s. to 4s. apiece, ocr to age and size, 
and disposes of them in Dakota for 16s, each. They 
are needed to catch the mice which swarm in thou- 
mands round the corn and wheat bins, doing great 
mage. 


A Potyctor Crew.—There is, it seems, a United 
States cruiser of whose crew only 55 per cent. are 
American born. As against 177 Americans, there are 
43 Irish, 14 Germans, 13 Japanese, 13 English, 10 Nor- 
wegians, and so on, the peoples represented including 
the Swedish, Spanish, Finnish, Danish, Swiss, Greek, 
Portuguese, Belgian, Maltese, Italian, Dutch, Chinese, 
etc. this sort of thing goes on, America will have to... 
change its name to something more general and inter- 
national. 

_ Tae Costirest Bean.—The vanilla bean is the cost- 
liest bean on earth. It flourishes in Mexico, chiefly in 
el gees and Misantla. It grows wild, and is gathered 
and marketed by the natives. As they come from 
the forest the beans sell at £2 or £2 4s. per 1,000. 
After the beans are dried and cured they are worth 
from £1 4s. to £2 4s. per pound, according to quality. 
Last year the vicinity of Papantla alone exported 
60,000,000 beans. They are used by druggists and con 
fectioners, and are an important article of commerce. 


How Horses Frep 1n Norway.—A traveller in 
Norway says that the horses in that country havea 
very sensible way of taking their food. which might 
he beneticially followed here. They have a bucket 
of water put down beside their allowance of hay. It 
is interesting to sce with what relish they take a sip of 
the one and a mouthful of the other alternately, 
sometimes only moistening their mouths, as a rational 
heing would while eating a dinner of such dry food. 
A broken-winded horse is scarcely ever seen in Nor- 
way, and the question is if the mode of feeding has not 
something to do with the preservation of the animal's 
respiratory organs, 


NOW IN THE PRESS. 
POPULAR PAPERS. 


‘Ine series of articles that: have appeared under tha 
above heading will be published in the form of a six: 
penny booklet almost immediately. Those who wish 
to secure acopy should order one of their agent with- 
out delay. The booklet will comprise articles on the 
following papers :— 

Tit-Bire. Tue Excitaxce ann Mart. Tarr War 
Cry. Tur Star. ‘ne Pexxy Icruseraten Parer. 
Tue Datty Crroxicer, ‘Te Crtkistian: Wortn, 
CaSsFLL's SaTURDAY JouRNAL. ‘THe Peopeg Picx- 
Mg-Up. Truru. Pgarson’s WEEKLY. 
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FICTION. 


INcoMPATIBLE OccuPATIONs.—The voice of the lady 
trembled slightly as she looked at the middle-aged but 
well-preserved gentleman before her, and said : 

“Can it be possible? Is this Henry Slumpus, the 
friend and companion of my earlier days?” . 

“It is, Flerence—Mrs. Grampus,” he said, his own 
voice betraying an excitement he could not suppress. 
“T have come two hundred miles to see you.” y 

“How strange !” she said, as she sank into a chair. 
“ Pray be seated, Harry—Mr.Slumpus. How it seems 
to bring back old times to see you again !” 

“Tt does—it does!” he replied. “Twenty years 
have gous. It seems an age. Yet how lightly time 
has touched you! Pardon me for saying so, but you 
look scarcely a day older than on that sad, bitter 
morning so long ago when that foolish quarrel, in 
which I was to blame, separated us—” ; 

“Do not speak of it, Har—Mr. Slumpas,” re lied 
the lady. “I was not blameless myself. But tell me 
your history. Where have you been and what have 
you done in all these years? Are you—are you—” 

“ Married ¢” he interrupted, in 4 voice that quivered 
inspite of him. “No. there has never been room in 
amy heart for more than one love 1!” 

Mar a few moments he was silent, then he resumed : 

“When I left your presence that memorable morn- 
ing I threw myself into business, caring little whether 
I was successful or not. I prospered. In due time I 
learned, throngh a friend, of your marriage to Mr. 
Grampus. I threw myself still deeper into business. 
I le fortunes and lost them again, unmoved by 
either success or failure. At present I am not rich but 
am in comfortable circumstances, with my means 
invested in a business that furnishes me a satisfactory 
income. I learned a few days ago, by accident, that 
you had been a widow for several years, and a longing 
came upon me to see you again. could not resist it, 
and Iam here. Are you sorry to see me, Florence?” 

“JI am not,” said the widow softly. ‘“ You have 
told me of yourself, Mr. Slumpus Ae 

“Call me Harry, please.” 

“ Well—Harry—and it may interest you to know 
that Mr. Grampus, while not worthy, left me o 
competence which is invested in a business that is 
in every way prosperous.” 

“May I ask you what it is?” 

“It isan establishment for the manufacturing of 
russet shoes.” 

The visitor rose and took his hat. 

“My romance is at an end, Mrs. Grampus,” he said 
in a hollow voice; ‘I am a manufacturer of liqui 
shoe blacking.” 


—_—_—_»fo——— 


THe Fare or Youna Cavss.—When Mr. Chubb, 
the elder, returned from the Continent, he brought 
with him from Geneva a miniature musical-box, very 
narrow, and altogether of hardly greater dimensions 
than a large pocket-knife. The instrument played four 
cheerful little tunes for the benefit of the Chubb 
family, and they enjoyed it. 

Young Henry Chubb enjoyed it to such an extent 
that one day, just after the machine had been wound up 
‘ready for action, ke got to sunsnie the end of it, and 
in a moment of inadvertence it slipped, and he swal- 
lowed it. Henry Chubb kept his secret in his own 
soul, determined to hide his misery from his father, 
and to spare the rod to the spoiled child—spoiled, at 
any rate, so far as his digestive apparatus was con- 
cerned. 

But that evening, at the supper-table, Henry had 
eaten but one mouthful of bread when strains of wild, 
mysterious music were suddenly wafted from under 
the table. The family immediately made an effort to 
discover whence the sounds came, although Henry 
Chubb sat there filled with agony and remorse and 
bread and tunes, and desperately asserted his belief 
that the music came from the cellar, where the servant 
girl was concealed with a harp. 

He well knew that Mary Ann was unfamiliar with 
the harp. But he was frantic with anxiety to hide 
his guilt. Thus it is that one crime leads to another. 
But he could not disguise the truth for ever, 
and that very night, while the family were 
at prayers, Henry all at once began to cough, 
and the music-box started off without warning with 
“Sweet Violets” with variations. Whereupon, the 

aternal Chubb arose from his knees, and grasped 

enry ly but firmly by his hair, and shook him up 
and inquired what he meant by such conduct. And 
Henry asserted that he was practising something for 
school, which old Chubb intimated was a singularly 
poor explanation. 

‘Then they tried to ae up the music-box, and every 
time they would seize Henry by the legs and shake him 
over the sofa, the instrument within would give a fresh 
spurt, and joyously grind out “ Over the Garden Wall,” 
or “ Annie Laurie.” 

At last they were compelled to permit that musical- 
box to remain within the sepulchral recesses of young 
Chubb. To say that the victim of the disaster was 
made miserable by his condition would be to express 
in the feeblest manner the state of his mind. The more 
music there was in his interior, the wilder and more 
completely chaotic became the discord in his soul. As 
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likely as not it would occur that, while he lay asleep 
in the middle of the night, the works would begin to 
revolve, and would play “ Home, sweet Home,” for two 
or three hours, unless the peg happened to slip, when 
the cylinder would switch back again to ‘ Sweet 
Violets,” and would rattle out that tune with varia- 
tions and enor of the scales, until Henry’s 
brother would kick him out of bed in wild despair, 
and sit on him in a vain effort to subdue the serenade, 
which, however, invariably proceeded with fresh 
vigour when subjected to unusual pressure. 

‘And when Henry Chubb went to church it fre- 
quently occurred that, in the very midst of the most 
solemn portion of the sermon, he would feel a gentle 
disturbance under the lower button of his jacket ; and 
presently, when everything was hushed, the undigested 
engine would give a preliminary buzzing, and then 
reel off “Home, sweet Home,” and “Annie Laurie,” 
until the clergyman would stop and glare at Henry 
over his spectacles and whisper to the sexton. Then 
the sexton would suddenly come up the aisle and 
clutch the unhappy Master Chubb by the collar and 
scud down the aisle to the accompaniment of “ Home, 
sweet Home,” and incarcerate Henry in the upper 
portion of the steeple till after church. 

But the end came at last, and the miserable boy 
found peace. One day, while he was aitting in school 
endeavouring to learn his multiplication table to the 
tune of “Over the Garden Wall,” his gastric juice 
triumphed. Something or other in the music-box gave 
way all at once, the springs were unrolled with alarm- 
ing force, and Henry Chu b, as he felt the fragments 
of the instrument hurled right and left among his 
vitals, tumbled over on the floor and expired. 

At the post mortem examination they found several 
pieces of “ Home, sweet Home” in his liver, while one 
of his lungs was severely torn by a fragment of “Sweet 
Violets.” Small particles of “Annie Laurie” were 
removed from his heart and breast-bone, and three 
bass pegs of “Over the Garden Wall” were firmly 
driven into his fifth rib. 


——— 


Wuen FatHer Carves THE Duck. 


WE all look on with anxious eyes 
When father carves the direk 

And mother almost always sighs 
When father carves the duck. 

Then all of us prepare to rise, 

And hold our bibs before our eyes, 

And be prepared for some surprise— 
When father carves the duc 


He braces up and grabs a fork 
Whene'er he carves a duck 
And won't allow a soul to talk 
Until he’s carved the duck. 
The fork is jabbed into the sides, 
Across the breast the knife he slides, 
While every careful person hides 
From flying chips of duck. 


The platter’s always sure to slip 
When father carves a duck ; 

And how it makes the dishes skip— 
Potatoes fly amuck ! 

Stuffing and cabbage leap in space— 

We get some gravy in our face, 

And father mutters Hindoo grace 
Whene’er he carves a duck. 


We, then, have learned to walk all round 
The dining-room, and pluck 
From off the window-sills and walls 
Our share of father’s duck : 
While father growls and blows and jaws, 
And vows the knife was full of flaws, 
And mother jeers at him because 
He couldn't carve a duck ! 


ie 


Frienp (noticing the confased heap of goods of every 
description scattered promiscuously about the shop): 
“Hallo! what’s happened? Been taking an inventory, 
had a fire, or are you going to move out ?” 

Merchant: “ That shows how little you know about 
shop-keeping. We have merely been waiting on a 
lady who dropped in for a paper of pins.” 

—— 


PRACTICAL jokers despise “a man who can’t take a 
joke.” One pulled a chair from under Ragbag the 
other day. Ragbag got up very wrathy, He was about 
to assault the joker, when the latter cried out: 

“T thought you were a different kind of man; I 
thought you could take a joke.” 

Then bag quieted down. He said he could take 
a joke. e went out, and returned with a pail of 
horridly dirty water. He dashed the water all over 
the joker and then procceded to thrash him. The 
joker shrieked and protested, but Ragbag said it was 
“only a joke,” and then threw more water at the joker 
and flogged him some more. And onlookers hurrahed 
and implored the joker not to get angry; it was a 
silly man who couldn't take a joke. aad at last the 
EB Rhee ane sah pa ae the spectators 
chee ag. 1at’s the kind of man bag is, 
snd folks think well of him, ee 


EW aT eS ee eer 


Toomss’ Parent ~Heatrn - Lirr. — Mr. 

eons the oe A our town, 
vi ly been a physician in a itch but he 
was compelled iplaats the place because of a di 
- me pa with some of his peclents. ofa diicuy 
e doctor, it seems, had a large tank placed on 
top of his house, from which to supply vs teceeoae 
and so forth with water. The water bed to be pumped 
up about fifty feet from the cistern in the yard, and 

e doctor found it to be a pretty good-sized job, whi 
would cause him great labour. ig after thinking ht 
ar over very carefully, one day an idea struck 

im. 

He built a temporary room over the cistern on the 

, and pain’ the word “Sanitorium” over the 

door. Then he concealed the pane machinery under 
the floor, and rigged up a kind of compli appa- 
ratus with handles, hinges, and a crank, so that a 
by standing in the middle of the machine, and palling 
the handle up and down, would work the pump. Then 
the doctor got out his ig Sete pe advertised im- 
mensely about “ Toombs’ Patent Ith Lift,” and he 
secu testimonials from a thousand or s0 people, 
who agreed that the health lift was the only hope for 
the physical salvation of the human race. 

Pretty soon people began to call to see about it, and 
Toombs would rush out to the “Sanitorium ” and set 
oe to work denies the os pe : seh dirwn. And 
when a cugtomer pum up fift: ons or 80 of 
water, Todkibs would charge hi a fee, and tell him 
that three months of that sort of thing would give him 
muscles like Slavin, the great prize fighter. He would 
pak the project eons Ht patients. If a man was 

ilious, or had the toothache, or was afflicted with 
rheumatism, or crainp, or scarlet fever, or Asiatic 
cholera, Toombs would give them all a turn at the 
health lift, and charge a fee each time. 

One day, however, old Mr. Maginnis, who had been 
practising at the health lift every day for months, in 
order to cure himself of indigestion, jammed the 
handles down too hard, and broke the floor board upon 
which he was standing. As the board gave way it 
plunged Maginnis into the cistern, and just as he 
was sinking tothe bottom for the third time, Toombs 
rushed in and fished him out with a crooked nail 
fixed in the end of a clothes prop. As soon as the 
water was drained out of him Maginnis said : 

“T didn’t know you had a cistern under that floor. 
What is it there for?” 

_“ Why to keep the air moist. It is better than dry 
air, you know.” 

“Tt looks to me as if there is some kind of a pump 
under there.” 

“Oh, no, those are only the levers of the Jift.” 

“Mighty queer,” said Maginnis, thoughtfully. 
thes gut a pump, then I don’t know one when I 
see i 

So a few days later Maginnis came round with a lot 
ee ee and found thedoctor out. They deter- 
mined to investigate. They pulled up a couple of 
boards, and ascertained the facts about the pump. 
Then they cross-examined Toombs’ servant girl about 
it, and then went home angry. | 

‘A consultation was held, at which every bilious and 
rheumatic individual who had helped to keep the 
doctor's cistern full used violent language, and talked 
about murder and sudden death. Toombs thought he 
would fly, in order to save trouble, so he came south, 
and finding there was less risk and more money to be 
made by burying people than in killing them, he 
started business as an undertaker. 


——__»fo—_—_. 


Lawyer: “ Well, proceed.” 

Witness: “The plaintitf resorted to an ingenious 
use of circumstantial evidence——” 

The Judge (interrupting): “For the benefit of the 
jury, state in plainer language exactly what yea 
mean by that.” 
me “Well, my exact meaning is—that he 

. i} » 
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Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.52 on Tuesday, 
April \4th, and about two minutes later for every succeeding 
evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsocver the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Nezxt-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who mects with his or her death by an accedent 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current neember 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page of tt on which thts 
notice appears, should be on the person of the deceased at the 
time of the fatality. The usual signaturc in pen or u 
must occupy the linc left blank at the foot of this notice. 
Notice of accident must be given within seven days to the 
Proprietors of the Paper, and death must occur within the 
same period from the accident. 


a 


Signature_ . aoe 


Warr Enpina 
Apri. 18, 1891. 


UNDER THE PLACARD. 


He was a really pretty young man, and he was 
gotten up in the highest style of the art. He sat in 
the tram-car, and regarded with evident admiration a 
pair of very positive, very loud-checked, and very new 
Trousers, which he pulled up carefully at_the knees to 
prevent any lency to . The tram-car 
rattled and clattered Ese ee 1 the passengers 

azed with upward vacancy like all tram-car passengers 


0. 

Finally a fair maiden who sat opposite the youn 
man saw something, and giggled after the fashion o' 
her kind. Then she looked at the nice one man and 
giggled agein, then she nudged her fair companion, 
and the fair companion across, looked at the 

oung man, and giggled. A small boy followed their 
ooks, stared at something over the young man’s head, 
and then snorted. 

All this annoyed the nice young man, who had been 
looking very wise, and when two or three other a 
sengers joined in the chorus he began to wriggle. The 
laughing ince! and grew, and spread, and the 
nice young man grew desperate. 

He got up to see what it was over his head that 


caused the unseemly merriment. Hefoundit. It was 
one of those big placards that adorn tram-cars. It was 
printed in big black letters, and it said :— 


“The young man sitting beneath this card is one of 
our customers. He is very fussy and hard to please, 
but, my ! isn’t he an elegant dresser? He has on a 
pair of our 12s. trousers. 5 

The nice young man left the tram-car—left in haste— 


in anger. 
—_—t=______ 
A PARADISE OF A PRISON. 


THE remarks we made in a recent issue regarding 
the comforts of a certain American prison have led a 
correspondent to send us the following particulars, 
which result from a personal visit to the establishment 
described :— 

In the Folsom State Prison, the smaller of the two 
penitentiaries of California, there has been in opera- 
tion during the last few years, a system of penal dis 
cipline of so novel a character as to challenge the 
attention of humanitarians and pee philan- 
thropists throughout the whole world. It is based, its 
advocates allege, on a careful study of human nature 
and an intimate knowledge of the ways and idiosyn- 
crasies of the criminal classes, and its most notable 
feature is the entire absence of anything in the shape of 
coercion or constraint at every stage of the prisoner's 


career. 

The founders of the system have proceeded upon the 
assumption, or, as they say, “the demonstrable truth,” 
that “all crimes, except those born of sudden impulse 
and extraordinary circumstances—which form a very 
small percentage at best—are caused by bad health or 
bad moral, not general education.” he criminal is, 
therefore, regarded as one who has not formed the self- 
sacrificin abit of work, or has become by some 
Be sical degeneracy, predisposed to idleness and mor- 

id impulses ; or, having low moral ideas or erroneous 
ones, finds, through all or any of these causes, the laws 
of society an uncomfortable curb upon him, and so 
violates them. 

To remove the difference, therefore, between the 
criminal and the law-abiding man the system aims, 
first, to make the prisoner physically sound ; secondly, 
to fix in him physically the habit of toil; thirdly, to 
convince him that personal happiness depends upon 
obedience to the laws. In other words, to teach the 
prisoner the lesson of right and wrong, not from the 
religious and sentimental, but from the practical and 
personal point of view. 

It is, therefore, sought to reform the individual not 
by forcing him to suffer the full penal consequences of 
evil doing, but by giving him a personal experience of 
the comforts and advantages to be secured by work 
and obedience to the law. The criminal, it is asserted, 
knows very well he is a rogue ; what is needful is to 
convince him that he is a tool into the bargain. Once 
the prisoner realises that a criminal life is a course of 
folly, inasmuch as it deprives him of a fair share of 
the good things of life to which he would otherwise 
justly be entitled, his reformation is more than half 
effected, and he ison the road to become an honest and 
solf-reliagt citizen. 

The Folsom penal system knows, therefore, at the 
outset nothing of the punitive apparatus of shige et 
es There is no solitary confinement, no plan 

od, no starvation diet or rigorous discipline. Such 
things are considered not only unneeded in the case of 
criminals, but positively mischievous, inasmuch as they 
serve to irritate the majority of prisoners and rouse a 
feeling of resentment, which, if suppressed, takes the 
form of a sulky and helpless submission to the rules of 
the gaol. 

When a prisoner arrives at the penitentiary he is 
stripped, his description is taken, he is photographed 
before and after being shaved, he bathes, dons the 
Prison dress, and then goes to his cell. He is allowed 
three meals a day, which he takes in company with 
other prisoners at what is called the “ first table.” : 
he regulation dietary here is :—Breakfast : boiled 
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Tk gh at ee ee 


beans, read, and coffee. Dinner: one day a wee) 
— = boiled : two days abo 
mutton ; two beef or mutton stew, wi! : 
and two da; gs £5 beef and potatoes, Conidae beond 
and coffee daily. Supper: three days a week, porridge 
and syrup 5 four days, boiled beans, with bread and 
coffee daily. 


The prisoners are not permitted to go outside the 
building, but are allowed a certain amount of liberty 
iabrae ob cee Peck apeeed apes tees, and ong 

rof any is im upon them, are 
left. to discover. for themselves the manner in which 
the system under which they are being dealt with is 
worked. Ina few days the regular food and regular 
life, with nothing to occupy them, produces in the 
majority of convicts a general restlessness and a desire 
to be doing some’ . Besides, they make two im- 
portant discoveries—the first, that large numbers of 
their fellow prisoners go out in the open air each day 
in what looks like perfect freedom ; the second, that 
the fare of these is much better than what they get at 
the “ first table.” 

The convicts are naturally desirous of Fg in 
their limited sphere all the comforts$within reach. 
They want the air, the liberty of the grounds outside, 
and, above all, the good things to eat. So they in- 
quire as to the best means of attaining these. They 
learn it is to re accor pushed by wok ; and an a — 
time, gene! a few days, they ask, as a rule, to 
allowed to work like the others. In this way, without 
coercion or punitive means of any kind, which most 
prisoners resent, the first object of the system—to 
create a desire to work—is secured. 

The prisoners are then allowed to see the superin- 
tendent of the working parties, who explains to them 
that their comfort while there dapents entirely upon 
the way in which they work. They are thereupon 
employed with others in the =oe quarries of granite 
that adjoin the prison, and advanced to the “second 
table,” where, in addition to dinners as at the first, 
with soup on two days, they have beef and mutton 
stews, as well as coffee and bread for breakfast every 
day, besides syrup on Sundays; and suppers of mutton 
and beef stew, with bread and tea, and cake and tea on 
Sundays. 

At first, the convicts, or the majority of them, are 
not fit for much as labourers. They are incapable of 
sustained and long-continued effort, but the impulse 
and desire to work tend to become fixed as the capacity 
for labour increases. They have a strong spur to urge 
them on and escape from the beef table and dwell in 
peace and plenty under the banner of cake and tea. 

The result is that the convict tries hard ; in some 
cases overworks at first. A spirit of emulation, a most 
healthy moral sign, is excited in him. Then he im- 
proves gloasiily in skill and more rapidly in health. 

e begins to feel differently, look differently, and act 
differently, and all the changes, say the advocates of 
the system, are for the better. His period of proba- 
tion passes, he becomes a fixture at the second table, 
and has learnt the next great lesson sought to be 
enforced—that, in their own vernacular, “ Any feller 
wot won't work is a fool.” 

But there is a “third table” to be attained by 
diligence and industry combined with steady obedience 
to the rules of the prison. By hard work, energy, and 
skill the convict can earn within the walls of the 
gaol all the comforts and luxuries gained by the 
exercise of similar qualities out of doors. 

The “third table” gives the prisoner mutton chops 
and beef steak with potatoes, corn bread, hot rolls, 
syrup, and coffee for breakfast every morning. In 
addition to roast beef or mutton for dinner, he gets 
barley soup and maccaroni, with salad and vegetables 
on certain days, and bread pudding and tea daily ; 


~~ 


and supper consists of chops and steaks on four days, | 


beef stew and hash on two days, cake on three days, 
stewed apples and stewed prunes on one day each, with 
bread, potatoes, beans, syrap, and tea daily. 

The ambition to reach the third table and its edible 
luxuries is said to be general among the convicts, 
and those who get there usually stop there. Descents 
from the third table to the second are rare, and are due 
to sudden quarrels and disputes, or other impulsive 
infractions of discipline, rather than to any serious 
retrogression on the part of the offender. There are 
at present upwards of 300 prisoners in the Folsom 
State penitentiary, all treated according to this system, 
which, it is asserted, works as well in practice as it 
does in theory. 

The convicts are taught in a practical way, it is 
asserted, not the badness, but the fii of crime, for it 
is useless, say the advocates of the Folsom system, to 
tella prisoner he is bad. He knows thatalready. He 
does not grasp pleading on a sentimental basis, or, at 
all events, is not moved by the reasons given him for 
being good. But when it is made clear to him that 
he is Polish for committing crime, since he thereb 
cheats himself of comforts to which he is as muc 
entitled as other men, he rarely fails to see the point. 

The percentage of re-committed prisoners from 
Folsom Prison is said to be Fatifyingly small; and, 
whatever opinions may be held about the system itself, 
and its alleged advantages, it may certainly claim the 
merit of novelty, and deserves some little notice in 
countries where a rational interest is taken in practical 
experiments of this kind. 
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Exoursiowist (tc the captain of excursion 
boat) : a danger “of the boat “bDitiug up, 
cay ” 


tain: “ Not in least. We can’t afford to blow 
people up at these Sys. 


“A MAN paid 128. for a barrel of apples. He sold 

half of them ss and the rest of the 

his s. How much did he lose?” asked the teacher. 

_ “He didn’t lose nothin’,” bawled out a farmer's 

in the class; “he worked ’em up into cidet.” 
Se 

AMERICAN TO NEwssoy : “ How marvellously cheap 
newspapers are in London, to be sure. We have to pay 
more than double the price in New York.” 

Newsboy (extending his hand): “You ean pay 
double the price now, sir, if it will makéyou feel any 
more at home, sir.” : 

Wa sc ® eae fe 

A New Licut upon Suakesprare.—Footlyte : “It’s 
an interesting question, whether Hamlet was really 
mad or not.” 

Smiley : “Well, he was. I saw the play last night, 
and you can bet was mad, for some fellow in 
the gallery threw an egg at him.” 

; on ee fee 


~Scene—Highland hotel. Landlord to Traveller: 
‘We're very much troubled with rats here. Do you 
know a good remedy ¢” 
_ Traveller: “ Well, if you do with them what you've 
al done with me—charge them a shilling for some 

read and cheese—I’ll warrant you they'll not come 

kk again.” 
ey 

“Caw you lend me five shillings ?” 

“Can't do it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“TI never lent a5 any money, 80 I don’t know 
whether you would pay me or not. 

“Well, ¢ Scott! isn’t it worth five shillings to 
find out what kind of a man I am ?” 


ee fee 
tall white 
Pretty 
and, 
ig: sage saw in the gloom the hat resting 
is 


on the floor. is eyesight was 
mistook it for one oF 


ounced previously, we will give A HuwpreD 
Pounns to an ed who are ious to 
be in 6 position het onsite then lout ap house. 
C) which is printed below a; rs 

Yamue. It has already 


appeared ten times. The money will be given 
to the couple on whose bebalf we receive the pall ha 


lis in a coupon shall have Gg 
newsagent or the copy from which it was taken, 4 
Write plainly in either =o Be careful to fill the 
ate up Properly. ,, Mar envelopes containing coupons with 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. 
OOOO Eee 
Tixs following story, sent by 


Mr. JAMES OWEN EVANS, 
Hicn Sreeer, 
FisHGOAED, 
PEMBROKESHIRE, 


4s the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
him a cheque for Two Guineas. 


NOT DOWN ON THE BILLS. 


In those days my mother was in an agony of terror 
‘at what she chose to call my “dreadful indiscretion. 
My mother was my chaperone, lynx-eyed guardian in 
public and private, and as business-like as she was 
proud. She told me she was afraid that the story would 

into the newspapers and injure me professionally. 

was the only way that she ever referred to the 

affair after it was over. She really had no other feel- 
ing Shoes the strange business than that. 

e thing did not get into the papers. It was about 
the only matter of interest concerning myself that we 
si ied an beeping fe piaikire reporters in 

the days when | was pai 

two hundred enndla a week for singing, and when 
small crowds used to gather at the ladies entrance to 
my hotel to see me as I came out for my ride. Ab 
how 1 did enjey that life, artificial and unhealthful 
as it was! But it is long past: only the old will 
remember when the cities used to be placarded with 
the foreign name that my mother chose for me, 
“ Mdlle. ie Bontemps,” in letters a foot long. My 
poor mother hag gone where I trust her pride and 
cruelty will not remembered against her, and I— 
well, I, in my happy later life, with this luxurious 
home, with hus and children about me, feel hum- 
ble and sorrowful eneugh at the memory of that 
pathetic episode to atone for it se far as I can by put- 
ting it into print. It was no sin of mine, yet never 
can I think of it witheut feeling penitent. 

The time was in 1848, before Jenny Lind had sung 
people inte the exhibition of something like tem- 
porary insanity. We were making a tour of the pro- 
vinoes, and I was wonderfully successful. Whether my 
first sight of that eld man’s face was at Glasgow or 
Edinburgh I do not remember. The incident and the 
su ngs come back vividly to me. Twice before 
had I been recalled by the lice: of the great audience 
that filled every seat, and this time I answered with 
“ Annie Laurie,” the orchestra playing an interlude 
betereen the verses. All public performers will tell 


you that there are occasions when the power of their 
art manifests itself far more strongly than others, and 
I recall that night as one upon which I thoroughly 
pleased myself. The audience was electrified. At the 
end of the second verse came a storm of applause 
drowning for a moment the notes of the orchestra. I 
was bowing my thanks and taking breath for the last 
verse as the plaudits ceased, and the interlude was 
in, when an interruption occurred that called 

the attention of the whole house to the person causing 
it. A shrill, squeaking voice from the second circle 
cried eut in tones heard all over the theatre : 

“ Ah! God bless the girl! Ah! God bless her!” 

From my position on the stage I could see the 
author of this disturbance better than could anyone 
else in the house. Looking up, I saw, in the strong 
light. that flooded the whole interior, a pinched, 
wrinkled face, set round with gray hair, two strangely 
brilliant eyes, and an arm outstretched towards me. 
The interruptien itself, if in bad taste, was certain] 
complimentary to myself, and the wish passed throug 
my mind that he might not be molested for it. But 
yak assemblies are always intolerant of any indi- 
viduaj exhibition of applause other than the decorous 
offering of — and the single cry “ Put him out !” 
swelled into a volume. The police laid hold of the 
man and turned him out. 

My mother was not in the wings that night, as was 
her custom ; a cold detained her at the hotel, and she 
knew nothing of the incident till long after. The next 
day, after dinner, I looked from the window, and on 
the opposite side of the street saw a feeble, stoopin 
figure, and a face that inaianhy associated itself with 
the incident of the concert. The man loitered slowly 
up and down the street with the help of his stick, 
never removing his eyes from our windows. An imn- 
pulse seized me to speak to him, as strong and as 
unreasonable as my impulses usually were. I threw 
on my hat and shawl, ran through the hall, down- 
stairs, across the street, and accosted him. 

His faded, yellowish face was turned to me in pitiful 
amazement. 

“Ah, it is she!—it is herself!” he sobbed, and, 
snatching my hand, be kissed it a dozen times. 

“Behave yourself this instant, you foolish creature,” 
I laughed, “or I will leave you at once. Seeing you 
out here, I wanted to tell you how sorry I was that 
they turned you out of the theatre last night, for I 
knew that all yeu did was meant in praise of me.” 

4 Indeed, it was, dear child,” he quickly answered, 
with a flush on his sunken cheeks. “1 begged the money 


ty my ticket, when they told me you were to sing, 


kept me in the police-station all night, 
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because I could not help calling down blessings on 
our sweet face and angel voice, but I feel paid 
or it all now.” oo Pass 

“ The police-station !” I cried in horror. 

“Yes, dear child. That is what it cost me to express 
the feelings that I could not restrain.” : 

Looking closely at him, I saw that his hat was 
battered and worn, his coat threadbare and buttoned 
tightly across his breast, his boots out at the toes. 

y purse was in my pocket. I gave him a sovere 
from it, and hastened back to the hotel, for people 
were stopping and observing us. 

other opened her eyes as I entered the room. 

“ Where have you been?” she asked. 

“Giving some money to a poor old man.” 

She curled her lip and went to sleep again. 

I believe it was in Newcastle that I next saw him. 
As I sang before a thousand people I saw those eyes 
looking down upon me from the circle, with what 

erness [ cannot express. The next afternoon, as I 

e out with my mother, I noticed him egg 2 Ogee 
a pillar-box and watching us as we passed. I to d the 
driver to stop. I beckoned to the man. 

“Who is it?” she asked. 

“A queer old fellow, who follows us and attends the 
concerts,” I replied. “In Edinburgh I gave him some 
money ; he looks r and feebler than ever.” 

Aye, he did, as he came slowly out to where we sat 
I held out a piece of money to him. Mother had been 
looking away in disgust, but her eyes now returned 
to the mendicant ; she turned pale and gave a little 
cry. 

“Drive on!” she commanded, and fell back on the 
seat. 

‘As we were whirled round the corner I looked back 
and saw the man standing in the middle of the road, 
his shabby hat in one hand, the coin I had given him 
in the other. 

“Who was that ragamuffin!” my mother demanded 
when we were alone. 

“T don’t know.” F 

“What made you stop and speak to him and give 
him money ?” 

“ Because they put him in 
crying out in the theatre when 

rand miserable.” 

“The odfous object! I do wish you would have 
done with these low, vulgar characters, Ann. Call 
our maid and tell her to pack up instantly. We will 
leave Newcastle by the first train.” 

“Mother!” I cried, in astonishment. ‘“ You know 
we are billed and advertised here for the rest of the 
week. You won't disappoint the people this way %” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

1 was hardy enough to ask for a reason. She 
stamped her foot, and only said that her orders were 
to be obeyed. 

Two weeks later I again saw that sad, aged face and 
those penetrating eyes among the audience. The 
next night they were not there; nor the next. On 
the following morning a letter was brought me by an 


old woman. 

“ He died in the night,” she explained. ‘An’ he tc!d 
me not to bring it to you till he was dead.” 

When she had gone I read the letter to my mother. 
She was cold and silent. 

“Js it true, mother?” I asked. 

“ Yes—mostly.” 

“Will you have him buried? Will you attend his 
funeral?” 

“Me?” 
gust. 

I was not used to set up my will against hers. I did 


en. 

“TJ will have him buried then ; I will follow him to 
the grave. Do as you please: but.1 shall not sing to- 
night—nor to-morrow night.” 

“ Ann!” she implored. 

“No, I will not. Make what excuse you please ; 
ey public shall not see me for the next two 
nights. 

She did not concern herself as much about my 
failures to appear as with her efforts to cover up 
my “dreadful indiscretion.” Thatishe succeeded in the 
latter purpose I have already said, 

I visited the ns We quarter where the mendicant 
had died. I shed tears over his poor clay, and amply 
provided fer his funeral. The next day I was the only 
nourner over his grave. 

_ The letter was neither dated nor signed. Here it 
is :— 

‘“* Dear Child,—I have a right to call.you so; I am your 
father. When I was of middle age your mother married me 
in a fit of Pane against her wealthy and aristocratic rela- 
tives, and lived with me one month. Her desertion of me 
broke my heart, for I loved her. I went to the bad; I am 
not worthy now of one thought from. yon. But God is good, 
even to the fallen. He has gladdemed.my dying eyes with 
the sight of your sweet face. My ears have sear your 
voice, which angel choirs cannot axcel. It has been given 
me to know that you are kind and goed. Ah, shalf I not 
hear that voice again in the land to which I am going?” 


ltrs he will. Gai 

nd here is young Carl, who tries ‘to stop my pen 

ee childish heiionstranice. Pare 
“Mamma, why do you write whcn it makes you 

cry? When I read a book that makes me cry I sy it 

down ; now do stop writing.” ‘ 


aol in Edinburgh for 
sang, and he looks so 


Her face was full of amazement and dis- 


th 
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Cuoosz WELL your Docror.—Ti evening. 
Bwoot, Girl: * What did you give mama foe ee 
co) 

Her lover (a you hysician): “ 
won't bother . tonlehe™ aide a 

ee fee 


ae ‘one 4 on, discern pening 5 ey re- 
markable abou youn on tform ov 
thee, Why inabe onexhivitin!” i 
anager: “She is the young lady who said ‘ Thank 
you’ to the gentleman who gave up to her his seat in 
the omnibus. 
—_fa——_— 

An Arkansas editor replies to a correspondent : 
“B.S —We really think that you had better not visit 
us in order to receive an explanation of the reason 
why we have rejected your manuscript. Our staircase, 
we beg to inform you, has twenty-four steps, and we 
do not keep a bolster at the bottom.” 

————— 

“Papa, dear,” said old Testy’s eldest daughter, ns 

she bent fondly over him during his last illness, * for- 
ive me for asking you, but what are you going to 
eave your darling daughter when you die?” 

“ Fatherless!” cried the irascible old gentleman, as 
he rolled over with his face to the wall, and kicked so 
hard that he almost put his knee out. 

a 

One night Fechter was playing in a melodrama of 
a tragic cast. In one part of the play Fechter had to 
pee out money. He was very deliberate, and said 
slowly : 

“One, two, three, four, five,”and so on. The interest 
of the play was hanging on the tragedian’s having 
enough money, and paying it over to the villain. He 
kept slow] Sonn, and the audience grew more 
restless aia anxious for him to finish. A witty son’ of 
Erin in the paler: petting tired, yelled : 

“T say, Mister Fechter, give him a cheque.” 

—— 

A very good story is in circulation of a certain 
eminent lawyer, now a peer, who was especially skilful 
in dealing with expert witnesses. A distinguished en- 
gineer had often been under his fire, and the two were 
zealous an nists. Strolling through the House of 
Commons lobby one afternoon, the lawyer caught 
sight of the engineer in the familiar character of o 
witness. He entered the committee-room and sat 
down. At the close of the evidence in chief he rose 
and began at once to cross-examine. The committee 
looked puzzled, but for some time the famous advocate 


was permitted to proceed. At last the chairman 
blandly inquired for whom the learned counsel ap- 
peared. It turned out that he had nothing to do with 


the Bill, and was not retained by any of the, parties, 
but that the sight of his enemy’s face had aroused his 
sportsman-like instincts, and proved too much for his 
self-control. 

——-fo—_—_—_ 

An Act or Frienpsuir.—Garnier, the French ero- 
aka was about to make his ascent from the Champs 
de Mars. When all the preparations were complete, 
Lieutenant Konsut, an old friend of the bualloonist, 
came up and whispered into his ear : 

“My sweetheart is here, but unfortunately she is 
accompanied by her mother. If I could only get to 
speak with her alone for a minute, the happiness of my 
whole life would be sealed.” 

Garnier smiled his assent, approached the ladies hat 
in hand, and said to the mother : 

ui Madam, will you ensure the success of my voyage 
by kindly seating yourself in my car for a moment | : 

Mamma feeling flattered, readily consented, but 
hardly had she taken her seat when Garnier called 
out, “ Let her go.” An hour and a half Jater the balloon 
landed in Enghien, when Garnier wired to his friend: 

“Mamma safe aground ; just gone to lawyer to brins 
anaction ; hope you have made good use of your time. 


ae ee 
——————— 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every week a PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS fo the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, stories sent in competition may be 
either original or selected. Their length should not exceed 
three columns of this paper, or three thousand words. The 
source of each selected piece sent in must be pluinly stated, 
and on each competition the name and address of the scader 
must be legibly written. 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter received 
at ordinary rates. Any one person may send any monber of 
stories the same week. Envelopes containing competscas 
should be marked ‘Prize Story” in the top left-hanil cori 
Competitions may be sent any day. Each weeks selection 
will be made from the stories received between Monday ond 
Saturday. We do not hold ourselves responsiblé jur the sue 
custody of competitions. though every endeavour will be nure 
to return unsuccessful ones with which stamped envelopes are 
enclosed. Those not accompanied by stamped envelopes = 
b6 destroyed. 
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THE DEATH=ROLL OF THE CZARS. 


Sevpom is it that the occupant of a throne completes 
a reign in which no attempt has been made upon his 
life. But in most countries such attempts have been 
due to the hare-brained devices of some obscure 
}Hotter, or to the thirst for notoriety, or misdirected 
vengeance of a half-witted individual. The monarch 
whose life has been aimed at, and missed, can, as a rule, 
attord to nity or to laugh at his aggressor, and his rest 
is not troubled. 

Very ditferent is it with a Russian Emperor. Apart 
from the lamentable and evident fact that Russian 
society is undermined by the far-reaching conspiracies 
of the sterner sort, it is hard to see how an Emperor 
of the House of Romanoff, who casts back his mind 
along the roll of his fore-runners, can avoid the thought 
that a curse of blood and violent death rests on hi 
dynasty. 

A superstitious thought it may be, a thought 
unworthy of sn age which deties old-fashioned faiths, 
and believes in science only ; but, after all, it is ona 
inultiplicity of instances that science is built up, and 
even » strong-minded Czar might be forgiven for 
thinking that he himself has ascended the throne only 
to strengthen the law of violent ends by yet another 
tustance, 

For three hundred years the Romanoffs have ruled 
Russia. Their house was first united with the mighty 
house of Rurik—which, through seven centurigs raised 
up the power of the East—in the person of Anastasia 
Nomanoftf, who wedded Ivan the Terrible—Ivan, whose 
jnother was poisoned while acting as Regent for her 
infant son; who with his own hand slew his son and 
heir ; whose third son, Dmitri, was assassinated ; whose 
second son, Feodor (the saintly), succeeded him, to be 
murdered after a reign of insurrection and intrigue. 

With Feodor Ivanovitch the line of Rurik ceased, 
and then followed the troublous times of bloodshed, 
from which the Romanoffs in the male line emerged 
triumphant on the throne. On the death of the usurper 
Boris Godounof, whose wife and son were killed, a 
false Dmitri seized the reins of power, till he, too, was 

nut to denth ; Vassili Chouiski was forced to abdicate ; 
ladislas, the Pole, who held the Kremlin against Lap- 
ounof at the head of 100,000 men, was deposed. ‘Then, 
and only then, did Michael Romanoff, the grandfather 
of Peter the Great, establish the line which has since 
reigned, at the cost of so much of its own best blood. 

To Feodor, Peter's half-brother, who preceded him 
on the throne, it was given to die a peaceful deuth. 
Ivan V. was the next heir, but he was half-witted, and 
the ar beer Peter, his half-brother, was pro- 
claimed cet his party. For atime their sister 
Sophia governed, and it was only by imprisoning both 
her and Ivan that Péter grasped the reins. The 
great Ozar met his death by plunging into ice-cold 
water in a noble effort to save Fife. 

His son Alexis should have then succeeded, but he 
had died by his father’s command, and his mother, 
Catherine L, seized the throne, which she held for two 
yenca only. Peter II., the boy Emperor, ruled but to 

deposed at the age of seventeen, and to leave his 
vacant place to be fought for by the two branches of 
his family. 

In this sictaele Anne of Courland was successful. 
She left the throne to her grand-nephew, Ivan VI, 
under the regency of her niece, Anne, both of whom, 
after the briefest taste of power, were imprisoned by 
Peter the Great’s daughter, Elizabeth. 

Peter IIL, who followed, abdicated, and was killed 
by his wife, Catherine IL, the notorious Cen But 
her power was not yet secure. Ivan was still 
alive. He had been driven mad by the cruelty of his 
kinsmen. Tokill him was a safe and easy task, and 
Catherine at last sapped into greatness over the 
murdered bodies of her husband and her cousin. 

With Catherine's son and successor, Paul, we enter 
on the present century. No one has yet accounted for 
the terribly sudden death of Napoleon the First’s ally, 
the emperor who planned the capture of India. Bona- 
parte, whose great projects were shattered by the end 
of Paul’s life, was not, perhaps, an impartial chronicler, 
but here are his words :— 

“It is for history to clear up the secret of this tragic 
death, and to say what national policy was interested 
in bringing about such a catastrophe.” 

Alexander [. died in the arms of his Empress Eliza- 
beth, but the story of his death is well-nigh as sad as 
that of any of the emperors. He left St. Petersburg 
for his health’s sake, the victim of forebodings and fears 
no less terrjble than death. He caused requiem masses 
to be said for himself ; he insisted on lighted candles 
being placed in his room through the day; and at 
Taganrog, his destination, he was made acquainted 
with the plot of the Regicide Society of the South. 

Many who are now alive can recall the circumstances 
attending the end of the Emperor Nicholas, the firmest 
of the autocrata, whose death was practically a suicide. 
No one needs to be reminded of that day in 1881, when 
8 bomb placed the present Emperor on the throne. 

Yet are there those who would blame Czar Alexander 
IL for cowardice. Who would not be a coward when so 
many of his predecessors had come to violent ends? 
It is to be hoped that the awful tragedies which stain 
the pages of Russian history will be repeated no mo 
but the plots that are continually being unearthed 


make one foer that this will not be, 
i 2 
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WHERE OUR PROMINENT MEN 
WERE BORN. 


Many races have helped in the making of Great 
Britain, some predominating in one part of the island 
and,some in Amid the conflicting strains of 
Celt, Pict, Seot, Saxon, Dane, Scandinavian, and 
Norman, it cannot but be of interest to observe which 
portions of the pyran deed at the present day most 
prolific in men of intellect. ane 

The first difficulty in such an examination is to draw 
a hard and fast line as to who shall and who shall not 
be admitted to be men of distinguished intellect. 
Such a division must to a large extent be arbitrary and 
artificial. For want of a better test, however, it may 
be taken that the names which we are entitled to use 
in our calculations are such as could not be excluded 
from any edition of “ Men of the Time” or a good bio- 
graphical dictionary. This is, of course, but a shifting 
of responsibility of selection on to other shoulders, yet it 
affords a rough test of merit which is exacting enough 
to serve our purpose. . 

On compiling a record of the various men who have 
during the latter part of the Victorian era attained 
eminence in literature, sig! art, music, medicine, 
sculpture, engineering, law, and other intellectual 
walks of life, it will be found that, after eliminating 
from the list all who are mere local celebrities, there 
remain some 1,150 names which cannot be set aside. 

An exaiination into the birthplaces of these shows 
that 824 are English born, 157 Scottish, 121 Irish, 
while forty-eight were born abroad. It is only fair to 
remark, however, that an appreciable Proporsin of 
the first number are men who, though born upon 
English soil, are of immediate Irish or Scottish ex- 
traction. 

Taking the numbers as they stand, however, and 
comparing them with the populations of the three 
kingdoms, we have as a result that one in 31,000 
Englishmen, one in 22,000 Scotchmen, and one in 
49,000 Irishmen rise to distinction. In this estimate 
Wales has been included in England ; but if the princi- 
pality be eliminated, the result is rather more favour- 
able to the larger country, which has then one distin- 

ished name in 30,000. e Welsh counties can only 
feast of seventeen celebrities to over a million of 
bea, which gives the poor ratio of one in 


hus, taking the appearance of a man’s name in 
“Men of the Tims,” or a good dictionary of biography, 
as @ test of merit, the proportions of such men to 
the population in the four main divisions of the 
United Kingdom are :— 


Scotland . . . «. 1 im 22,000 
land . . . ~~ 1in 80,000 
Ireland . . . ~ 1 im49,000 


Wales : ; 


When we consider that of the Scottish worthies 
ninety-six are Lowlanders, born to the south of the 
Clyde and Forth, these figures appear to tell in favour 
of the Saxon as against the Celt, though, of cou 
there are many factors, such as the distribution o 
wealth and the facilities for eduoxtion, which exert a 
modifying influence upon any general conclusions. 

On analysing the English roll of honour, it will be 
found that out of the 824 names 235 belong to men who 
are of London birth. Putting the population of Lon- 
don at one-seventh of that of England proper, it has 
clearly produced very much more than its numerical 
share of the intellect of the nation. To reduce it to 
figures, the proportion of celebrities amongst those 
born Londoners is about one in 16,000, while in the 
provinces it is not more than one in 34,000. 

This is as might be expected, when one takes into 
account the centralization of wealth in London, and 
the way in which for centuries back the brightest in- 
tellects in every walk of life have been drawn towards 
the metropolis, Though London produces a dispro- 

rtionate share of the men who win their way to 

‘ame, it will be found that the very highest quality of 
brain-workers is drawn from the provinces. 

The men who overshadow their fellows hail largely 
from the shires. In politics Gladstone of Liverpool 
has no serious rival. In science the very weightiest 
names of the later Victorian era are Darwin of Shrews- 
bury, Owen of Lancaster, Hooker of Suffolk, and 
Tyndall of County Carlow. In art, Leighton from 
Scarborough and Millais from Southampton are second 
to none. Herbert Spencer of Derby stands a head 
and shoulders above his brother philosophers. Tenny- 
son of Lincolnshire leads the poets, as Carlyle of Eccle- 
fechan did the historians. he gap which has been 
left by the latter is partly filled by Froude of Devon- 
shire, Freeman of Staffordshire, and Lecky of Dublin. 

In fiction no one has yet arisen to dispute the pre- 
eminence of Dickens of Portsmouth, “ George Ehot” 
of Warwickshire, and of Thackeray, who was born at 
Calcutta. On the other hand, the Londoners can boast 
of some names which are in the very first flight. 
Huxley was born at Ealing, which, by the way, had 
not thén been merged into the metropolis. Browning, 
Swinburne. and John Ruskin all hail from the capital. 
On the whole, however, a comparison shows that while 
the great city produces more than its numerical share 
of our distinguished men, the very highest intellects 
appear to be develo in the more peaceful atmo- 
sphere of country villages and provincial towns, 


THE FOUNDLINGS OF FRANCE. 


Tne foundlings of France number some 
17,000 being under twelve years of the 
remainder from twelve to twenty-on in the care 
and under the protection of the .state charitable 
institation known as the Assistance Publique, which 
has a howe in Paris and nurses in the provinces to 
carry out its philsnthcants measures. : 

The Paris home is only a temporary resting-place 
for the foundlings, as it had heen proved to be more or 
less fatal to their health. When they have strength 
enough to endure the fatigue of a journey, they are 
sent,each with a nurse, to Normandy or Brittany, where 
they are brought up amid rural surroundings, and far 
from the deleterious atmosphere of large centres of 
population. 

urses are chosen by the sub-inspectors of the 
Assistance Publique in the various departments. 
They are all peasant girls, and are generally the 
daughters of labourers, or very poor farmers, They 
spend a few months, or sometimes a year, in the home - 
at Paris, until the little ones they tend overcome the 
dangers attendant on early infancy, when each can 
withdraw with her charge to some cottage on the 
Norman coast, or amid the glens and ravines of 
Brittany. , 

If the child be not a year old, they are awarded 
tifteen francs a wonth for its support. During the 
second year they receive twelve francs a month ; for 
the third and fourth, eight ; from the seventh to the 
twelfth year inclusive, six francs, after which time the 
pension is stopped, as the child is then i ay to be 
able to compensate by manual or other labour for the 
cost of its nourishment and clothes. 

Up to that time the foundling’s clothing is regularly 
paid for out of the public funds, and, in order to en- 
courage the little waif’s education, the teachers of the 
village schools are allotted a franc and a half a month 
to look after its instruction. The nurses, however, 
scarcely ever send the children to school. Rustics in 
France consider every moment that is not devoted to 
agricultural pursuits as so inuch time lost, and they- 
look on mental enlighteument in many cases as an 
insufferable nuisance. 

Unfortunately, the accusations of cruelty brought 
against the nurses are, in the great majority of in- 
stances, only too true. Miserable are the lives of the 
foundlings entrusted to their care. While the nurses 
are out working in the fields, panalty on messages to 
neighbouring villages, or auusing themselves at the 
cross-road dances or files in the summer Sunday even- 
ings, the infant waifs are often crying themselves 
hoarse alone in the cottages, attached by cords in the 
cradles in order to prevent them from falling out, or 
otherwise bandaged up to obviate any accident. 

Then, in order to stifle the little one’s wailings, the 
nurses often give them sticks or toys impregnated with 
a very small amount of laudanum to suck, which occa- 
sions an unnatural slumber, and, if persisted in for 
any length of time, is sure to cause death. It is no 
wonder that, under such barbarous treatment, over 
1,000 of the waifs perish annually. 

Despite the etfort made by the authorities to remedy 
this state of things, the evil is as rampant to-day as it 
ever was, it being found impossible to exercise any 
very active aiirvailiaana over the conduct of the nurses. 
With regard to the cost incurred by the Assistance 
Publique for the maintenance of its home in Paris and 
its pensions to the children in the provinces, I may 
observe that it reaches the average annual figure of 
£140,000. 

When the nurse obtains possession of the waif a 
collar containing a locket, in which is a record in in- 
delible ink of the name and date of birth, is put round 
the little one’s neck, and the child is known in the 
establishment by a certain number. 

In one room of the Foundling’s Home at Paris are 
ninety cradles, containing as wany tiny babies, and 
guarded by nine nurses, who diversify, by knitting, 
their sometimes monotonous employment. These wails 
are, for the most part, puny, sickly, wrinkled, and 
shrivelled little creatures. Older children are in a 
room apart from the infants, but, like the latter, 
are under the care of nurses, each of whom receives 
one franc a day, with, of course, her board and 


lodging. 

A dull and dreary room this is, and the children 
themselves are duller and drearier still. They have no 
life—no movement in them. Despite the presence of 
toys that are sent them for their diversion by some 
charitable souls, they are quiet and inert, or when they 
do move about they look more like automata than 
human beings. Deprived of the mother’s fond caresses, 
and of the active exercises which children invariably 
give themselves before they have renlized what life's 
realities and duties are, many of them pine away, 
wither, and die in their tomb-like prison. 

Well-to-do ladies sometimes request of the Assistance 
Publique the favour of adopting a few of its protégés. 
If the persons who apply for foundlings can furnish 
satisfactory proofs of their financial situation, their 
requests are led to. The little ones who are 
selected by ladies who adopt this course are fortunate 
indeed. Instead of the grudged attention of the nurses, 
they go to comfortable homes, and are brought up 
amid surroundings as different as possible to those 
which await their less lucky little companions, 


_—_——————— ECE 
HOME NOTES. 


A Pace more PagticULagiy ror LADIES. 


Ison will Le glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should le marked Home Notes. 


Fill a baking-dish with mashed 
Crust Potato. potato ready for the table, glaze 
with beaten egg, and brown the top with n salamander 
or red-hot shovel. Garnish with sprigs of parsley. 


+ Warm a cupfal of cold mashed pota- 

Hash Pie. toes with 4s little milk and butter, 
add a few tablespoonfuls of chopped meat, a beaten 
egg, and “ mound” on a buttered pie-plate. Sprinkle 
with a handful of dry breadcrumbs, and bake for 
fifteen minutes. 

To Clean Hair Brushes, Spirits of any 
thing to clean hair brushes with, as it does not soften 
the bristles like soap or soda. If a teaspoonful of 
ammonia is mixed with a quart of water, the brush 
need only be dipped in the solution for a moment, and 
all grease is removed. The brush should then be rinsed 


in cold water, shaken well and dried in the air, but not 
in the sun. (Reply to LAURA.) 


Varnish for Water-Colour Drawings. 
The best varnish for water-colour drawings and prints 
resembling paintings in oil is a mixture of Canada 

one ounce, and spirits of turpentine, two 
ounces. Before this composition is applic, the draw- 
ing, or print, should be sized with a solution of isinglass 
jn water, and when dry apply the varnish with a camel- 
ate brush. (Reply to WeLsH LassiE.) 


° Boil a quart of milk, and when 
Milk Scones. citing take it off the fire, and stir 


into the pan sufficient meal to makea thick paste. Roll 
out the paste very thin on a baking board, and cut it 
into circles or triangles ; bake them on a hot girdle, or 
in a reversible grille, for a few minutes. The scones 
should be put into a warm napkin and sent to table. 
If not convenient to get a reversible grille, a frying 
pan may take its place. Baking in an oven will not 
answer at all. : 

Three- 


Rhubarb and Bread Pudding. quarters 


of a pound of bread-crumbs, one pound and a half of 
rhubarb, sugar, and butter. Pare and cut the rhu- 
barb as for a pie; put a little butter into a deep pie- 
dish ; then a layer of rhubarb, with a little sugar; 
then a thick layer of bread-crumbs; then another 
layer of rhubarb, sugar, and bread-crumbs. Lay a few 
small pieces of butter on the top and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. Cooked rice is a good substitute 


for bread-crumbs. ee 
. g aundry polish for 
Laundry Polish. shirts, collars, and cuffs may 
be made as follows :—Melt together one ounce of white 
wax and two ounces of spermaceti with a large table- 
spoonful of salt. Dissolve these over a slow tire, and 
pour into a wet cup to cool. Make boiled starch as 
usual, cooking slowly for twenty minutes, and for 
every tablespoonful of dry starch put in a lump of the 
preparation about as large as a cherry. Use no cold 
starch, and do not sprinkle. When the starched pieces 
are dried, lay them in a wet towel for two hours, and 
bring out the 


(Reply to Dusio) 
° For carpets, if the stain is recent, 
Ink Stains. apply milk, and afterwards hot 
water. Old ink stains are very hard to get out. First 
wet the spot, and then rub on to it salts of lemon; 
wash pane To remove ink from mahogany, put a 
few drops of spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of ater ‘ 
touch the spot with a feather dipped in the mixture, 
and directly the stain disappears rub it over witha 
rag dipped in cold water, or it will leavea white mark. 
To get ink stains from boards, apply spirits of salts 
with a rag, afterwards washing wall with water. For 
ivory, apply lemon juice ; and for leather, if the stains 
are recent, rub with a flannel and soap, and then apply 
leather restorer. Water, with a few drops of nitre in 
it, is very good for obstinate stains, but it must be 
washed off directly afterwards with plain water. 


are probably agitating the 
Summer Dresses pie a of a great many of my 


readers just now. To those whose thoughts turn in 
this direction I can with the greatest contidence recom- 
mend the materials made by Mr. John Noble, of the 
Warehouse, Manchester. I have never seen a more 
charming selection than that contained in the box of 
tterns which Mr. Noble sends those who write to 
im. And beauty is not their sole recommendation, 
for they are most moderate in price. Mr. Noble pur- 
sues the sensible system of including with each sepa- 
rate batch of designs a piece of the material large 
enough to show exactly how it will look when made 
up. It is often quite impossible to tell this from the 
small fragments one usually receives. Were I to begin 
praising any particular materials space would fail me, 
so I must be content with advising my readers to judge 
for themselves, 


gloss with a rough polishing iron. | 
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} . which are continually exposed to 
Clothes-lines, the weather, should * piracrval 
by dipping them into a solution of one part of corro- 
sive sublimate (bichloride of mercury) in fifty to sixty 
parts (weight) of water. 


Buttermilk Pie. 


tablespoonful of flour ; 
tablespoonful of butter. 
together, and bake with one crust. 


ce A little pipeclay, dis 
A Hint Jor Washing. pelted th yi Mntat 
employed in washing linen, cleans the dirtiest linen 
thoroughly, with one-half the labour, and saving full 
one-half of soap. The clothes will be improved in 
colour equally as if they were bleached. 
. irand tamy sieves should 
To Clean Steves. re el earculied with is 
sieve-brush and pet of soap, then thoroughly rinsed 
in very hot water, well shaken, and put on their sides 
to dry. A wire sieve is scrubbed in the same way with 
a coarser kind of brush. (Reply to L. A.) 


Silver and Knives are often Stained by 
Acid. such as vinegar and some fruits. For the 

CtdS, former, the simplest remedy is to steep the 
silver in soapy water for a few hours, then cover it 
with whitening moistened with some spirit ; let it 
stick on to the silver, and dry it by the fire, after 
which rub off the whitening, and polish with a dry 
leather. For the knives, rub the stains with a piece of 
raw potato before cleaning them in the machine. 


A Six or eight potatoes, two 
Sauté Potatoes. ounces of butter, one table- 
spoonful of parsley, one 


tablespoonful of sult, half- 
teaspoonful of pepper. Scrub the potatoes well in 
cold water with a hard brush. 


Two eggs beaten to a froth ; 
half a beanie sis of sugar ; one 
one pint of buttermilk ; one 

Whisk all the ingredients 
Frost or serve 


Place them in @ sauce- 
n and cover them with fresh cold water; add the 
salt, and boil them very rapidly fur twenty minutes. 
Take the potatoes then from the water and remove the 
skins, place them in avery hot vegetable dish, and 
sprinkle over the pepper and parsley. Melt the butter 
and pour it over ; serve it hot. 
, Two pounds of prunes, 
Mould of Prunes. two dasa of gelatine, 
four ounces of sugar, one pint of cold water. Cover 
the prunes with cold water. Place them in a sauce- 
pan over a gentle fire, and let them sfinmer for threc- 
quarters of anhour. Remove the pan from the fire, 
and one by one open the prunes with a knife and 
remove the stones. Add the nagar and gelatine to 
the water in the pan and return the saucepan to the 
fire. Stir all gently until the gelatine has melted. 
Place the prunes in a iould, pour the liquid over 
when quite cold, and set them out on a glass dish. 
G ‘ , 2 Dip the gar- 
Cleaning Macintosh Cloaks. ein Sola 
soft water; then, with a housemaid’s scrubbing-brush 
and yellow soap, proceed to scrub it all over, havin 
spread itout flat ona table. When the dirt is removed, 
dip it in repeated waters to get rid of the suds, Lut do 
not wring it. Hang it up in the air, or in an airy 
| room far from the fire, to drain and dry. Paint or 
| grease spots must be removed by scouring-drops or 
| spirits of tur entine, but common soap will perform 
\ lie rest, the dirtiest parts requiring the most scrub- 
| bing. Avoid hot water or drying it before a fire. 
| (Reply to Lorna Doone.) 


afi Twelve sweet oranges, two 
Orange Jelly. lemons, quarter of a pound of 


sugar, one ounce of isinglass. Take the pieces of lump 
sugar and rub them on the orange rinds. Place the 
sugar then in a basin, and squeeze the juice of the 
oranges over, also the juice of the lemons. Mix all 
well together, and let it stand until the sugar melts. 
Place the isinglass in a basin, cover it with cold water, 
and let it stand for ten ininutes. Pour it into a sauce- 
pan, and let it melt. Pour the juice of the oranges 
and lemons through a strainer into a quart mould, 
then fill up the mould with cold water. Pour it back 
into the basin, and add the isinglass. Allow this to stand 
until it just begins to set, stirring it at times. Wash 
and dry well the mould, brushing it over slightly with 
salad oil. 


it out ona glass dish. (cply to ELLA.) 
which will be par. 


A Most Useful Store, ticularly handy now 


that the tourist season is coming on, is sold by Messrs. 
E. P. Smith & Co., Moss Grove, Liverpool. ‘The par. 
ticular points about this little article are that it is 
packed with asbestos, and so does not soon burn out, 
and, further, that it is not at all dangerous. It may 
be tte when in full blaze without incurring any risk. 
By the use of a reducer cap, the tlame can be so nicely 
regulated, that it will keep food warm, or water just 
at the boiling-point for many hours. There is a grid- 
iron and a saucepan ; but the metal framework is so 
light that the whole apparatus only weighs a pound 
and a quarter, and packs into a box six inches square 
and three deep. A quart of water can be boiled on 
this little stove in ten minutes. 
great value both to tourists and cyclists, and to people 
who, inthe warm weather, do not care to keep their 
kitchen fire going all day. ‘The price is half-a-crown, 
post free, 


Pour in the jelly, and, when quite set, turn | 


It should prove of | 


Week exprra 
APRIL 18, 1891, 


Hard Water Stains in Bottles. roa ie 
occur in water-Lottles when they are not properly 


cleansed and rinsed every day. Fill the bottles with 
potato parings, vinegar, und very little soda ; let them 
stand for a httle while, then shake them well till the 
stains disappear ; afterwards rinse well in cold water, 
° does not allow of much‘choice 
Cleaning Velvet aa to prose, If it te Wat 
very slightly soiled, brush it free from all dust and 
rub it gently with tine, dry bran, renewing the layer 
directly it looks soiled ; or, if more than slightly soifed, 
rub the surface lightly but firmly with a large, flat 
crust of stale bread, on which about half ay inch of 
crumb is left. If these methods fail it will be 
wise to hand it over to a professional cleaner. (Reply 


to L. R.) 
q Make half a pint of ve 

Shrimp Sauce. smooth and good melted butter, 
add to it a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce. Pick enough 
shrimps to make three quarters of a pint when done, 
and put them into the‘butter. Season them to taste 
with cayenne, and stir them over the fire till they come 
to the boiling point, but they must not be allowed to 
boil, or they will be tough. The sauce should not be 
made until it is wanted, as it gets lumpy if allowed to 
stand. (Reply to GRETNA GREEN.) 


. - Take four ounces of 
Browning Jo? Soups. moist sugar, and put 
it into a frying-pan ; set it over aclear tire, and, when 
the sugar is melted, it will be frothy. Remove it a 
little from the tire until it becomes brown ; keep stir- 
ring allthetime. Add claret until the pan is nearly 
full, but take care that it does not boil over. Then 
add salt and lemon peel, a few cloves, and a little 
mace ; boil gently for tive or ten minutes. When 
cold, put it carefully into a bottle. It will then be 
ready for use. (Reply to W. F.) 


’ Quarter of a pound of cold 
Tongue Toast. tongue, one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of flour, one gill of inilk, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, one round 
of buttered toast. Chop finely the tongue, and sprinkle 
over it the salt and pepper. Melt in a saucepan the 
butter, and stir into it the flour ; add by degrees the 
milk. Continue to stir this mixture till boiling. Boil 
it gently for two minutes. Add row the chopped 
tongue, and allow it to get very hot. Pile it high on 
the buttered toast, which must be placed on a very hot 


dish. 
< One quart of stock, half head 
Bretonne Soup. of celery, two ounces of fine 
sago, one gill of milk, one yolk of egg, six drops of 
India soy. Wash the celery well and cut into pieces 
an inch 1n length, place them in a saucepan, and pour 
over them the stock. Put the saucepan over a slow 
fire and simmer all gently for twenty minutes, 
Sprinkle in the sago, stirring meanwhile, and boil all 
pently for ten minutes longer. Beat together in a 
asin the yolk of egg and milk, and pour the boiling 
stock over. When well mixed return all to the sauce- 
pan, and cook the soup two minutes longer, to give the 
yolk a cooked taste. Season to taste, add the soy, and 


serve at once. 
«os, Use salt to scour milk cans. 
Useful Hints. ——Blue rinsing water answers 
admirably for washing black stockings. _ Use no soap. 
If feather pillows have an unpleasant odour 
give them a thorough drying by # good tire. A 
chimney plastered on the inside with clay mixed with 
salt will not fill up with soot. Melted alum is a 
very good cement, 1f used in places where neither water 
nor heat touch it. To remove grease stains from 
clothing use cold water and soap. Hot water sets the 
stain. To polish a copper kettle, rub with lemon 
and salt. Cut a lemon, dip in salt, and rub over the 
copper surface. Tar can easily be removed from 
clothing by immediately rubbing it well with clean 
| lard, and phen washing out with warm water and soap. 
lf soot be dropped upon the carpet, throw upon 
| it an equal quantity of salt, and sweep all up tection 
| There will be scarcely a trace of soot left. scald 
‘and wash earthenware thoroughly with ashes and a 
| cloth. If there is any smell in jars, let them stand 
tilled with water and alittle soda. When lemon, 
or orange, or other acid fruit juice, has destroyed the 
colour of goods, it may often be restored if the spots 
are touched with ammonia. Two tablespoonfuls 
of washing soda in a gallon of boiling water makes a 
good disinfectant for the kitchen sink. Pour it in at 
night while it is still at boiling heat. When tho 
rubber rollers of your wringer become sticky, as they 
very often do after wringing flannel, rub with keroseno 
and wipe dry, and they evil be nice and smooth. 
Do not wash windows with soapsuds, or clean them 
when the sun is shining on the glass. A few drops 
of ammonia in clear warm water will remove all spots 
that do not come off with clear water.——Hard- 
boiled eggs should boil for twenty minutes to make 
them digestible. Boil a piece of fat pork several 
hours in a new iron kettle to prevent rust. 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? 


C. H. & suggests that as we have given a prize to the 


owner of the most curious name we should afford pro- 
prietors of curious initials a chance. We 
gladly fail in with this suggestion, and will give a 
guinea to the owner of the most peculiar initials 
Competitors should send postcards on which are 
written, first their initials, then their names and 
addresses, followed by the autograph names and 
addresses of two witnesses (not members of their 
family), to whom we may write regarding the bona 
Jes of the initials given. Postcards must reach us 
by or before first post Monday, April 20th. Result 
will appear in issue for week ending May 2nd. 


‘ following piteous epistle is to hand :—“ Dear 
r, 


—Why cannot you let the lean members of 
the buman race e care of themselves, with- 
out publishing such a paragraph as that headed 
yoerm What in which you advise poe 
while railway travelling to sit opposite a 
fat specimen of mank so that in case of 
collision ie may escape injury themselves by 
butting into his eee | Why should 

ou destroy the pleasure I derive from railway 
{ournays! I am about fifty inches in girth, more 
play and must I nou mbsnever & fair young 
or apparently pleasant male companion 
looks at me before taking theopposs sea, bo foroed 
to the conclusion that he or she is calculating the 
elasticity and cushion-like softness of my rotundity? 
Must 1 éstimating ‘their weight, guess at 
hardness of their craniums, or spend the time in 
studying how best to i aie! when the time 
ill be the enjoyment of the 
pleasant chat, and the little courtesies that make 
time so agreeably while travelling, if I am 
obliged to be thinking that they only cover sinister 
intentions of keeping me Se opto to be tele- 
scoped by that pretty h and bonnet as 
. y shall be , forced to con- 
sider each fellow-traveller as a battering-ram, 
ready to commence operations without further no- 
tice upon my commissariat stores and victual- 
ling department. It is awful to contemplate! 
Per! some genius will ipvent a pressure-resisting 
steel under-vest, or unmentionables with patent seat 
on the roller skate principle, enabling us fat folk to 
dodge with lightning rapidity. Or perhaps the rail- 
‘way com s will provide automatic seats for us, 
that, “on collision, will drop down, comfortably 
coe on the floor of ee carriage, 
passengers opposite them to shoot 
over their heads. Bound to travel, until some 
such ation is provided I can only subscribe 
mm, —Your faithful Orp Bourrer.” 


Missts sends the following amusing census episode :— 


There are five maid-servants in our family, and were 
my husband that most unfortunate of men, the hus- 
band of the proprietress of a girl's boarding-school, he 
could not have awaited the ordeal of the census with 
greater dread than he did. The maids were all 
paraded in the Gg and when my husband ven- 
tured, with a blush, for he is a very modest man, to 
ask their ages, four replied glibly enough, but we 
are still ignorant of the age of the cook. She isa 
tall, stout woman, whose exuberant form suggested 
to my husband that she was “fair and forty,” but 
she looked him boldly in the eye, and said, with 
great decision, “The same as missis, sir!” I am 
only five-and-twenty, and so cook’s age went down 
at that, for the dear man didn’t venture to question 
her further. 


C. H.—Certainly the Cycle Competition is open to 


ladies. Why not? 


L. E. W.—Taste? No, the pumice-stone lining does 


not taste in the least. It has absolutely no etfect 
beyond making the pipe deliciously cool and entirely 
removing all trace of nicotine. 


Gor You writes:—“‘In your last week’s article To 


Smokers ALL you print a letter from one Henry 
Nathan, who gives as his address 378, High Street, 
London, E. Whatever does thismean? Iam not so 
very learned in the cepa raeny of East London, but I 
know of at least five High Streets in different parts of 
that locality, and probably there are as many more. 
Next time be try to humbug your readers you might 
ust as well have the sense to do it properly.” 

ow nice it is to be carefully looked after. Amateur 
detectives to the front, and follow up this important 
clue. Mr. Nathan’s address is—378, High Street, 
Stratford, E. His note-heading is adorned with a 

ood deal of wording, and in trying to decide what to 
eave out, our printer omitted an essential part of 
the address. The fact that Mr. Nathan’s letter 
reached us just as we were going to press prevented 
its being looked over as carefully as it might have 
been. Please communicate with him if you are in 
doubt any sea Should your letter be returned 
to you through the Dead Letter Otfice you may write 
us another abusive one. If this is not the case, 


e get so many friendly letters 


ease spare us. 
thas rude ones don't agree with us ra 


Leva asks :—Which is the Comi Race ? 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


We reply, unhesitatingly, the Chinese. Everyone 
knows that the arts of printing and paper-naking, 
and wany others of the first importance, were 
known in China handreds of years before their dis- 
covery in the West, with its boasted civilization. 
But the Chinaman is to-day scarcely more advanced 
than he was when our ancestors were practically 
savages, Why! Because some three hundred years 
Sao) Chine was overrun by warlike Tartars, who 
seized the reins of government, and established the 
regio which still holds them. Knowing that the 
inese were infinitely their superiors in everything 
but courage and Beating sully, these Tartars have 
kept their position by charmingly simple policy 
of whip i ih the head i every Celest: a 
show: e slightest signs of possessing more than 
the most ordi share of -brains. Thousands and 
Soph dypenen eg gees 
ear for rations past, jus use they 
were hee more clever than the common herd. Of 
course this kind of thing must come to an end as 
China is opened up to Europeans, and when it does 
and Chinamen have the opportunity of 
showing their true ability, this, backed by their 
teeming numbers and dogged perseverance, will, 
before so very long, bring them to the front. The 
day of the Flowery Land will not come yet awhile, 
but it is bound to come in time. 


J. B. contributes the following remarks to the ques- 


tion as to why most smokers hold their pipes in the 
left side of the mouth :—“I think all left-handed 
mortals who smoke, naturally strike a match with 
the left hand. Just as natural is it, therefore, that 
the smoker's pipe is inserted in the right corner of 
his mouth, so that he may ignite his pipe from his 
left hand. I infer that after proceeding thus 
far he is quite content to allow his pipe to re- 
main where he placed it on igniting it. Of 
elie Ge opposite course is resorted to by the 
right- ed man. Accordingly, as the great 
majority of mankind are right-handed, they fix their 
pipes in the left corners of their mouths, and the few 
representatives of left-handedness place theirs in 
the right corners. I am left-handed myself, and I 
always fix my pipe in the right corner of the mouth. 


THERE seems to be a doubt among some of those who 


are entering for our Cycle Competition as to the way 
in which an anagram should be constructed. In an 
anagram the letters forming the chosen sentence 
may only be used just as often as they appear in it. 
The letters in HUNDRED Pounps INSURANCE FOB 
Cyotists must be used np actly, none must occur 
oftener or more seldom. Those who have sent ana- 
grams in ignorance of this fact had better try again. 


B. F. T. J.—Please send your name and address. 
H. E. W. comes forward with the following excellent 


suggestion :—In a recent issue of your paper I 
noticed a letter regarding the giving of old clothes, 
practically useless to the possessor, to the poor. This 
1s certainly an excellent plan, and I beg to submit 
another equally valuable, though obviously not so 
general. It is this: Tailors always have Care 
in large quantities) bunches and cards of suitings, 
overcoatings, etc., which, after a certain period, are 
ractically worthless except to sell as cuttings. Now 
know of a case where a tailor regularly sends such 
old bunches of material to a lady, who spends @ great 
part of her time (she is very old) in making blankets 
and rugs from the pieces. The tailor thereby gains 
custom, and is helping todoa charitable act at prac- 
tically no cost. hat a good thing it would be if 
those who have a few hours to spare occasionally 
would get a few old bunches of material from their 
tailors, and co-operate in this excellent work. 


HIGHLANDER writes :—“ Perhaps I ‘may be allowed to 


relate the following to show the value set upon your 
paper as an insurance against accident by a com- 
mercial (at least I took him for that) with whom I 
had occasion to travel some time ago between Keith 
and Aberdeen on the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way. The train ee been detained for some 
time a short distance from the former place on 
account of the overheating of one of the axles, a 
high rate of speed was kept up between the inter- 
mediate stations with he evident intention of 
making up for lost time. ‘The train rocked 
badly, and the occupants of the carriage (myself 
among the number) appeared to think that at such a 
high rate of speed an accident was inevitable. The 
commercial (he was the only one of the lot who 
owned an insurance paper) ostentatiously produced 
your paper, signed his name at the foot of the in- 
surance coupon as well as he was able with the train 
rocking so, and then surveyed the group smilingly, 
knowing that in the event of an unfortunate acci- 
dent his wife and family would be well provided for. 
Inquiries were made at different stations for copies 
of P.WV., but none could be obtained for love or 
money. Fortunately the train arrived at its desti- 
nation without any mishap.” This inter- 
esting little incident seems to point plainly to the 
advisability of always being prepared for the worst 
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Ware moma 
Aprry 18, 1291. 


Houmovur asks “Have men a keener sense of humour 


than women? I have been struck by the fact that 
men possess a finer and keener sense of humour 
than women. They seem to be more able to see a 
joke when it is presented to them, and certainly 
appreciate it better when it is seen. This is es 

c eg geal gy me Stee 
of dress or manners. A man will always laugh at 
the tigure of a ‘high-collared, corseted masher’; but 
let the joke be about women, and the case is altered. 
If it is tight-lacing, or fantastic bonnets, or other 
feminine appurtenances, then -you will see a well-I- 
am-sure-he-can’t-mean-me sort of look come over the 
face of the fair reader. She thinks it isa real, earnest 
piece of sarcasm—cannot, in fact, see the joke. In 
other cases the same lack of appreciation of humour 
is apparent. There is a lady who is very closely 
related to me, and whom I am trying to educate up 
to seeing a joke, but it is slow work—very. She 
cannot even see the humonr of this letter.” —_——_— 
This is a shocking accusation to bring against the 
members of the fair sex. We will not attempt to 
refute it, for we are certain that numbers of our 
lad ers will, figuratively, sit upon Humour to 
sudt ene that he will bitterly repent his rash 
remar 


To att Reapers.—Please do not apply for any more 


post-cards. We have spent as much on this par- 
ticular form of advertisement as we wish to for the 
present, and cannot comply with any further 
requests. 


M. B. has noticed with i ed that the Prize Story is 
0 


not always the better of the two we publish in each 
issue, and wonders how this comes about.— = 
Very simply. So far as the story which always 
appears on page 2 of the paper is concerned, we are 
entirely our own masters, and print there only tales 
which we consider really good. But in the case of 
the Prize Story we are in the hands of our readers. 
We award the prize to the best story (or what we 
consider the best story, for naturally many com- 
petitors do not share our opinion in this matter) of 
those sent in; and even if the best is not 80 good as 
we could wish, we must publish it all the same. 


E. A. P.—If questions you have forwarded do not 


appear within a month you may, asa general rule, 
take it for granted that they not appear at all. 
It is quite impossible for questions to appear the 
week after they are sent in. 


Many Inqumers are advised that they may each send 


any number of anagrams they like for the Cycle 
Competition. 


A Vorzr.—Many thanks. You may rest assured that 


any swindling will be detected. 


T. P. informs us that he has, during the last twelve 


<a ag sao Ga olny ertarps the 
r e simple expedient o ing his copy 
Las he had read i to some one who did not know of 
our existence. He suggests that other readers should 
try the same plan.—_————We are bag? grateful 
to this correspondent for his kindness, all our 
readers were equally energetic, we should soon have 
as large a circulation as any paper in the kingdom. 
We hope that these few lines may lead many of 
them to follow T. P.’s example. 


W. H.R. writes: “I ama regular subscriber to your 


paper, and as I travel a great deal, in fact visit fresh 
towns and villages every day, I invariably purchase 
a copy of Pearson’s Weekly, tear out the page with 
notice of £1,000 Insurance on, and add to it my 
usual signature. Having done so, I make it 4 
practice of always leaving the mutilated copy on 
the table of some coffee-shop or dining-ropm: where 
I see no signs of Pearson's. In case of décident 
would a claim on my behalf hold good %”. - 
Why, certainly. It is expressly stated in the con- 
ditions that the page on which the Insurance Notice 
appears may be carried in lieu of the complete 
copy. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 


post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


8. d. 
One Year......cceccerseeee 8 8 
Halt: Year! ccccescc.sccses 44 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


Back Numbers can always be obtained. 


BOLE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA : 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne, 


by ee a copy of P.1W. with you when travelling. | printed for the Proprietors, and publishet by them at Temple 
ADvT. ; : i Chambers, Lonion, KC, 
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CYCLES. -- 


CATALOCUES 
FEEE BY POST. 


ihc, PaYnieNTS, 


—_—_—_— 


OBSERVE 
pho _the earliest days of 

medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such reputation as 


‘BRECHAM'S PILLS, 


, Ther fame has reached tne 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degree 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world 
for their health-restoring. and 
b life-giving properties, being the 
E> most marvellous medicine 
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COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CoO., 
THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE. 


TO CYCLISTS 


_ FULL PARTICULARS ON 
_ APPLICATION. 


me yet discovered for Bilious "by ee eee THH ; 
and Nervous Disorders, 2 ‘PREM IER” CYCLES 
Siok Headache, Indigestion, and i—_—_—_ YJ_— 
all Derangements of the Liver ; 7 ARE THE 
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NEW MODELS. FOR SEASON 12891. 
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Liberal cash diseount, or on Easy Terms system of payment, by monthly { 
at, ins 
Fully Mustrated Price List of Cpeles, Accessories, Terms, ee 


“ A priceless boon, & treasate more than wealth 
‘The basiisher of pais, thee key to hesith.”” 


In Boxes, 9id., 1s, 13d, and 2s. Od. each. 


BEECHAW’S PILLS, 

, ST. HELENS. ; 

and Testimonials post free. 
Messrs. Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Ltd. 

Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C 


Central London Office and Show Rooms: 5, Lis’ i 
West London Office and Show Rooms: 133, tmincreniih Gon Woe ott Ww 
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~ BEST AND 
WEAR LONGEST. 


CHAS. MACINTOSH & Co., Ltd., 
Cambridge 8t., MANCHESTER; 30, Fore St., LONDON, E.O. 
Loades Retail Agents: SHOWERS & CO., 78, Westbourne Grove, W. 


POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING. 


EDWARDS | ‘ “HARLENE. "| 


WORLD RENOWNED 
HAIR PRODUCER EDWAR aw AND RESTORER 
USED BY THOUSANDS DAILY. anv! 0 
ye" Q) 


ITS SUPERIORITY IS UNSURPASSED. 

Positively Produces Long 
Flowing Hair. 
TESTIMONIALS, 


13, Chamberlain Street, Bi 
Sir,--Please.send me a 3s. 6d. battle 


Positively Stops the Hair 
from Falling. 


EDWARDS’ 


‘HARLENE" 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


Luxuriant Hair, & Re | are 
Vey ' he aN NS ; AN growing nicely now.— fel Ne BOLLAS 
Whiskers and Moustachios Wosiaai ( S SON cvaait slic ot ona Ja. | 


To grow heavily in a few weeks without injary Ned AN RR 4 \\ 8 a Qf J, | used one bottl r ¢ alread: 
to the Skin, and nomatter at wha FE ORAS Ngee Mi nj? | Meno seod cucthec tens “Wea RUDSTEAD. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY } Merton Vicarage, Bicester, Oxford, July 16, ! 
Dear Bir,—I am thoroughly satisfied and ed with 


FOR BALDNESS) @ altar a tarae gaat io 


gending for a bottle a 
From whatever cause arising. Asa Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


It has ae been equalled. Asa curer of 
Weak or Thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 


To its Natural Colour, never fails. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PROWOUNCE IT TO BE | 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY METALLIC 
OR OTHER INJURIOUS INCREDIENT. | 


u 2/6, 3/6, and 5/6 bottle, from Chemists, Hair. 
B and rumors al over the World, or sent a 
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B. F. EDWARDS & CO. 5&5 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Ce} 
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